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ON PRAYER. 


Tue great purpose of prayer is the attainment of spiritual bless- 
ings, by which is here meant right dispositions and affections, and 
strength to perform our duty. These blessings, as has been often 
observed, result from it as a natural consequence. A man can- 
not pray sincerely and earnestly to be enabled to resist tempta- 
tion, without having his power to resist it increased by the con- 
templations on which the act itself has led him to dwell, and b 
the fedlings which it has called up and strengthened. The ha- 
bitual performance of the duty of prayer produces that habitual 
sense of the presence and inspection of God, and of our entire 
dependance upon him, which is the foundation of a virtuous and 
holy life. ‘ Praying will make us leave off sinning ;’ and it is 
apparent in what manner it produces this effect, conformably to 
the common principles of our nature, This being the case, there 
can be no doubt of the efficacy and great value of prayer; and 
in these views of its nature, a person, if he can advance no fur- 
ther, may, I think, rest satisfied. 

But in reference to these views, it may be said, that prayer is 
the direct petition for some favour ; and that it is incongruous to 
address such petition to a Being, who, we do not expect, will 
be prompted to any new mode of action in consequence of our 
prayers, and when the whole result, for which we look, is a 
change which ?s to take place within ourselves. I answer, that 
this notion, or this feeling, arises partly from a false analogy. In 
addressing entreaties or petitions to a human being, we may in- 
deed expect to give him new conceptions or feelings, and thus to 


change his purpose or produce a new one. This is a conse- 
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quence arising from the imperfection of the being addressed. 

But it does not follow that prayer may not be useful, when ad- 

dressed toa Being not imperfect, and when no such consequence 
is expected. Qn the contrary, we may see clearly that it is use- 
ful, and in what manner it is so. Nor is there any incongruity 
in asking for blessings which flow by natural consequence, as it 
is called, from the act of petition itself, when properly perform- 
ed. These blessings are from God. The changes which take 
place within ourselves, take place in conformity to his will, and 
to the laws which he has appointed. ‘That the blessings which 
we ask and receive, follow, by natural consequence, the act of 
prayer itself, that they are essentially connected with it by God, 
or, in other words, that they are dispensed by him according to re- 
gular and established laws, does not render them the less blessings 
from him, for which we may reasonably address our petitions to 
him. ‘That we are certain to obtain if we ask, is surely no reason 
for not asking. We do not expect to effect any change in him or in 
his modes of action ; but we do expect to receive through prayer 
blessings from God, which we should not receive without it, and 
this, in conformity to his unchangeable character, and to his uni- 
form and permanent modes of action; in conformity to those 
powers and laws of our nature, which he has ordained, and 
which depend upon his will and his energy for their continu- 
ance. 

But, in addition to what has been said, there seem to be good 
reasons for believing in the direct and immediate operation of 
God upon the mind in answer to prayer; for the purpose of 
strengthening and advancing us in virtue and holiness. Such an 
opinion is, I think, strongly countenanced by the language of our 
Saviour on different occasions, and by arguments which may be 
drawn from his own prayers. We have, | believe, clear exam- 
ples of such direct influences from God in the case of the first 
converts to Christianity. It is a fact which, if it really exist, is 
adapted to establish a much more intimate sense of connexion 
with and dependance upon God ; and for which therefore, there 
is a sufficient final cause to lead us to expect that it may exist. 
If we believe that God will hereafter advance the good in virtue 
and holiness, much more than they could advance themselves by 
the unassisted exercise of their natural powers, there seems to be 
no reason for believing that a similar constitution of things may 
not exist in the present world. Jt answers better to our notions 
of the paternal character of God to suppose, that when we pray 
to him, as we are taught to do, for strength to resist temptation, 
he will directly grant us help, than to suppose that he will not. 
Undoubtedly, however, these direct influences from God, if 
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given at all in answer to prayer, are not dispensed capriciously, 
but in conformity to general laws ; I do not mean, of course, the 
general laws of the human mind before spoken of, but those 
general laws of action, which the infinite wisdom and goodness 
and equity of God impose upon himself. 

But what, it may be asked, is the efficacy of prayer in procur- 
ing the common blessings of life? Undoubtedly prayer will pro- 
cure us nothing from God but real blessings ; and what are com- 
monly considered the goods of life may be far from possessing 
this character. He who asks only for these, might be ‘ cursed 
with every granted prayer.’ Viewed in relation to the whole of 
our existence, health and riches may be evils, and sickness and 
poverty may be blessings. ‘“* Happy are they that mourn ;” said 
our Saviour; and there may be many beside his first disciples, 
of whom the same declaration has been or may be equally true. 
But the goods of life may be favourable, or at least may not be 
unfavourable, to our future happiness ; and when this is the case, 
and when they are asked for under this condition, 1 do not know 
that they are not proper subjects of prayer, and that prayer is 
not a proper means of obtaining them. The opinion that this is 
the case, is supported, | think, by the language and example of 
our Saviour. It is reasonable to suppose that God will bestow 
blessings of any sort upon those who recognise their dependance 
on him, and look to him for these blessings, rather than upon 
those who do not. The fact supposed, granting its existence, is 
adapted to produce a more habitual and stronger sense of grati- 
tude and dependance toward God ; and this, as in the case last 
mentioned, is a reason for believing that it does exist. 

‘ But such a belief implies a particular providence in the strictest 
sense of the words.’ [I do not think this any objection to it. 
‘ But a particular providence is inconsistent with the fact that the 
world is governed by general laws.’ J answer that perhaps it is 
not; and that it certainly is not inconsistent with the belief that 
the material universe obeys general laws. We may, in that case, 
suppose a direct influence of God upon the mind, in suggesting 
thoughts and purposes, which will so guide the conduct of any 
individual in reference to those general laws, that they shall 
operate for his benefit, or without injury to him, when they 
might otherwise have occasioned him evil. ‘ When the loose 
mountain totters from on high,’ though ‘ gravitation may not 
cease,’ yet thoughts and purposes suggested to the mind of him 
who is in danger, may delay or hasten his passage by it, and 
thus preserve his life. 

But the supposition that the material world is uniformly go- 
verned by general laws, seems to me to have been adopted 
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wholly without proof. As far as it is cognizable by our senses, 
perhaps itis. lL say perhaps it is, for some of the mest distin- 
guished naturalists of the present day are disposed to favour the 
doctrine of the equivocal or spontaneous production of plants 
and animals, which would, as it seems to me, be a glaring ex- 
ception, And here, | may ‘observe i incidentally, this doctrine, if 
true, does not, in my opinion, alfect the argument from the light 
of nature for the existence of God. For myself, 1 should say 
that cases of such production if any exist are cases of original 
creation. But I am not at all disposed to insist upon this sup- 
posed fact ; and am very ready to concede, that as far as our 
senses take cognizance of the proximate causes of natural phe- 
nomena, the natural world (with the exception of the case of 
miracles) is governed by general laws. But what reason is there 
for supposing that these laws extend beyond the sphere which 
I have detined ?—a sphere, it may be remarked, which is a very 
narrow one. I shall be told, analogy. But | onan; tha! there 
is a wide difference between those phenomena, the proxiunate 
causes of which lie within the limits assigned, that is, come with- 
in the cognizance of the senses, and those, whose causes lie be- 
yond these limits. With regard to the former, it is necessary for 
the well-being of man, in order to afford him rational ground 
for calculation, that they should be subject to general laws. 
With regard to the latter, this reason entirely fails. If it be for 
the good of his creatures, that God, in regard to phenomena, the 
causes of which are not perceived by man, should act by differ- 
ent laws from those which we witness ; or if the expression be 
preferred, should suspend or control the ordinary laws of the 
material world, no reason can be perceived, it seems to me, to 
prevent him from so doing. But the case supposed is one, which, 
it is in the highest degree probable, may be of frequent occur- 
rence. So far as the observance of general laws is necessary as 
a foundation for human calculations, so far they are observed. 
But when the causes of phenomena, partly or wholly, elude the 
notice of man, | see no ground for believing that these laws 
have such intrinsic sanctity, that they are still rigorously observ- 
ed in secret, whatever may be the result. ‘There seems to be 
therefore nothing irrational in the belief, that the lightning does 
not always fall, where the ‘laws of electricity might direct it ; and 
that the bullet does not always strike where it would, if only 
human muscles, and the laws of motion governed its course ;— 
that health does not breathe, nor the pestilence lay waste, nur 
the storm ravage, nor the sunshine gladden, only as inevitable 
consequences of unalterable laws, holding on their steady course, 
blind to the good or evil that may follow their operation. 
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This philosophy then leads to the conclusion, that tlere may 
be innumerable instances of departure from the general laws of 
physical nature, in the government of the world. ‘The supposi- 
tion, however, is not necessary to a belief of a particular provi- 
dence, which may, as before shown, operate only by impulses on 
the ‘sso mind. ‘There is no reason, therefore, for doubting 
the efficacy of prayer in respect to the good things of this life, 
because it imphes a particular providence. But the principal 
end of prayer is the attainment of spiritual blessings, and its prin- 
cipal value consists in its being a means of obtaining them. 

The material world is often conceived of as a vast machine, 
constructed by the Deity with certain powers, and obeying certain 
laws by which he at the beginning directed its operations; but 
left by him, as it were, after its creation, to produce such effects 
as would follow from the natural operation of those powers and 
laws. But of matter we know notbing, except as a collection of 
certain powers, existing without us in a certain part of space. | 
perceive what is called a portion of matter; that is, my senses 
are affected by a power, which produces a perception of colour, 
another power, co-existent with the former, which produces the 
perception of a certain form, another, which gives the perception 
of resistance ; and soon. This is the whole. ° | have evidence for 
nothing but the existence of such powers. I receive fully the testi- 
mony of my senses, as far as it goes ; and they give testimony to no- 
thing mure. than the existence of certain powers without them, ca- 
pable of affecting them in certain ways. ‘To these powers, coexist- 
ing, as they do, together, | give the name of matter. But why 
should we not refer the powers themselves immediately to the 
Deity, rather than to some unknown being or substance, denoted 
by this uame, matter, of which it is wholly impossible to form a 
conception; our conception being solely of the powers them- 
selves, or, as they are commonly called, attributes. If we do thus 
refer them to the Deity, we shall regard matter and its phe- 
nomena, as nothing but a manifestation of his powers in various 
modes and acts. We shall regard ourselves as surrounded only 
by one vast display of the power of God; and may believe with 
strong reason on our side, that this power operates by general 
laws, so far as is necessary for the well-being of his human 
creatures, but that where their observation of the mutual rela- 
tion and connexion of the acts of God terminates, and where, 
of consequence, this final cause terminates with it, these gene- 
ral laws terminate also. We cannot believe that God ever acts 
in such a manner, that the result of his action will be evil, 
and not good; and yet there is a probability which borders 
close upon certainty, that the result of the mere operation of 
general laws would in many cases be evil and not good, or 
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at least an overbalance of evil. But this remark is of equal force 
to show, that these general Jaws may be suspended in secret, 
behind that veil which hides all operations from human view, 
whether they are to be con-idered only as modes of action which 
God has prescribed to himself, or as the results of that constitu- 
tion which he has given to matter, the continuance and uniform 
operation of which depend every moment upon his will and 
energy. 

These speculations, however, may or may not be admitted, 
without essentially affecting our estimate of the efficacy or value 
of prayer. But there are some other notions respecting this 
subject, which may float in the mind, and assume the form of 
objections, and on which therefore it may be worth while to re- 
mark. It may be said, that ‘God has predetermined what he 
will do for us and with us; his determinations are not to be 
changed by our prayers ; and therefore our prayers are at best 
but useless,’ | answer, that instead of ‘ our prayers,’ we may as 
well substitute the expression ‘ our exertions of any sort.’ Our 
reasoning will be just as forcible, if we say ; ‘God has prede- 
termined what he will do for us and with us ; his will and deter- 
mination, cannot be resisted or changed ; and therefore any ex- 
ertions on our part, the performance of any duty, or the use 
of any means, is idle and fruitless.’ He who ascribes no 

weight to the latter statement, cannot reasonably ascribe any to 
the former. He who does not refrain from the necessary means 
of providing himself with fire, clothing and food, on the ground 
that God has predetermined either that he shall be warmed and 
fed, or that he shall not, cannot reasonably refrain from prayer, 
on the ground that God has predetermined either to grant or to 
withhold certain other blessings. God has predetermined what he 
will do for us upon a foreknowledge of what we shall do for our- 
selves. Our actions are the occasion of his giving or withhold- 
ing his blessings ; as foreseen by him, therefore, they are the occa- 
sion of his predetermining to give or withhold them.’ The diffi- 
culties which attend the doctrine of the foreknowledge and 
predetermination of the Deity, whatever they are, or may be 
fancied to be, tend to show that prayer is useless, no more than 
they tend to show that all action or exertion on our part is use- 
less. , ) 
But it may be further said, that ‘God is infinitely wise 
and benevolent; that he knows what we need and _ what 
will be good for us, much better than we do ourselves; that 
his benevolence will lead him to confer upon us all real 
benefits, without any solicitation on our part, and therefore, 
that there is no use in our prayers, which can neither 
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inform his wisdom, nor render him more benevolent.’ Here 
again, the obvious answer is, that prayer cannot be distinguished 
from any other mode of action on our part. The reasoning may 
be extended equally to all. ‘God knows far better than we do 
what is good for us, and is disposed to confer every real good 
upon us; and therefore it is idle for us to plan or act, or use an 
means whatever of obtaining what we think, good.’ If there is 
no force in this statement, there is none in the preceding. 
Prayer is the appointed means of obtaining certain blessings. 
It is, as we have before seen, a means, naturally (as we speak) 
connected with the obtaining of these blessings. It is, as we be- 
lieve with good reason, connected with their attainment, by a 
different appointment of God from that which shows jtself in 
the natural results of prayer. In this case, as in every other, 
according to the unbroken analogy of God’s government, the 
blessings which he has enabled us to procure for ourselves by 
the use of certain means, he will not confer upon us without 
we use those means. But further; the highest blessings which 
proceed immediately from God, are conferred upon men accord- 
ing to their characters, upon the good, and not upon the bad, upon 
those who have performed certain conditions, and not upon oth- 
ers. Now if prayer is a duty, which every Christian must be- 
lieve, or if it is a powerful means of forming a virtuous and 
holy character, then it would be idle to suppose, that if we neg- 
lect this duty, God will confer upon us the same blessings as if 
we performed it ; or thatif we have not a virtuous and holy cha- 
racter, he will regard us with the same favour as if we had. 

Ask and ye shall receive: This declaration is equally true as 
it respects us, as when it was addressed to the first disciples of 
our Saviour. The only question then remaining is merely this, 
whether the blessings which we may receive are worth the ask- 
ing. But this is a question which no reasonable man can pro- 
pose. If prayer is a means of obtaining the favour and blessing 
of God, he who neglects it cannot pretend to offer a reason for 
his neglect. 


a 


ON DISCONTENT. 


Few virtues are of more importance in ordinary life than con- 
tentment. It is equally necessary as a part of the christian cha- 
racter, and as an ingredient of happiness. Noman can be either 
happy or good who is discontented. He has not right views of 
Providence, nor the subdued temper of Jesus Christ, nor that 
grateful and submigsive spirit, which is formed by the genuine 
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influence of Religion. Of this we should be seriously aware, 
and study the suppression of so unmanly and injurious a disposi- 
tion, and the attainment of the opposite cheerful and rational 
frame of contented acquiescence in all the allotments of heaven, 
a frame, which, it was observed by a great writer, is clearly to 
be acquired by discipline, rather than the gift of nature, as he 
illustrates in the instance of the apostle, who says, | have LEARNED 
in whatever state | am, therewith to be content. 

The unhappiness of a discontented spirit is very obvious. If 
indulged, the clouds the brightest scene and potsons the most de- 
lightful enjoyments. It may almost be said to take from a man 
the power to be satisfied with any thing. He finds in. every 
thing something to displease. His mind is out of tune, and 
every thing jars a discord. He watches for the least speck of 
cloudiness in his prospect, and frets at it without noticing the 
sunshine or being cheered by it. He is disturbed by all the de- 
formity and irregularity he meets, but receives no pleasure 
from the beauty and order around him. He has perhaps only 
the ordinary difficulties of men to struggle with; but he im- 
agines them tenfold greater, and in fact makes. them so by 
his complaining and peevish temper. In a word, the dis- 
contented man is a wretch unaffected by the blessings of his 
condition, unrejoicing though in the midst of prosperity, who 
makes no account of the beneficence of Providence, but 
thinking only of what is withheld, is always remarking how 
much more might have been dove for bim. And this disposi- 
tion is so deeply ingrained, that, give him even the greatest 
abundance and variety of prosperity, you would still leave him 
unsatisfied, and a prey to all the wretcheduess of insatiable 
desire. He would still be craving more ; aud if he could even 
reach the limits of what is possible for man to attain, would 
then be uneasy as ever, because there was not more. 

This may be the description of an extreme case; but the 
symptoms of the disease, though less violent, are the same, 
wherever they occur,—and they occur in many. In order to 
effect their cure, we must not only know the malady, but its 
causes. 

One of principal causes, and perhaps that into which most 
others are to be resolved, is a mistaken notion of what con- 
stitutes happiness. We seek it where it is not to be found, 
and then murmur because we do not attain it. One man 
imagines, that if he were not obliged to labour, if he could live 
at his ease, with nothing to do but to live,—then he should be 
happy ; but since his circumstances demand that he should toil 
for his daily bread, he makes himself wretched by perpetually 
dwelling on the hardship of his lot. Now the misery of this 
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man is altogether unreasonable and unfounded. It is absolutely 
a delusion of his own mind, a deception of his own imagination. 
For does not reason tell him, that a vacant mind and idle body are 
far from constituting the happiness of man, and that this necessity 
of toil is mercifully appointed to keep his powers engaged aud 
preserved from listlessness? Let him seriously consider how he 
would arrange his life, and what would be his sources of enjoy- 
ment, if nothing were to be done. And when he discovers that 
the burden of indolence, the constant effort to pass away time, 
would soon become intolerably wearisome, let him quietly acqui- 
esce in the appointed order of providence, not only cured of 
discontent, but grateful for the work that is given him to do. 

Another has committed the mistake upon this subject, of im- 
agining, that happiness consists in external things; and being 
scantily supplied with them himself, fancies that he is ai object 
of observation to others. He is uneasy and ashamed lest. the 
deficiency should be remarked. He thus makes. himself discon- 
tented, not because he has not the necessaries’ of) life, not be- 
cause his personal wants are unsupplied, but because he imagines 
that others think him poor. This is not an imaginary case ; 
there are many that can bear cheerfully all the privations and 
meanness of poverty and every attendant ill; except that they 
cannot endure it should -be known; if they could hide it, it 
would be no evil ; but since it cannot be concealed, they are 
galled by the exposure, and do nothing but complain. —This 
originates in the sin of pride; they could be happy, if it were 
not for their appearance in the eyes of the world, | Let .such 
learn humility. Do they suppose, that the world has notiing. to 
do but te remark on their condition, or are. their real sources of 
happiness diminished, because others may think them insuflicient? 
How can the opinions of others affect the reality of their com- 
forts? Let them look at themselves, and’ study their own situas 
ation; and if providence have given them wherewith to be: hap- 
Py, in God’s name*let them cease to complain, because. their 
fellow men mistake their condition. 

Here is one more, not really in need, but discontented trom 
lusting after possessions which he has not. He. aspires to look 
as well, to live as splendidly, to fare as luxuriously, as ms neigh 
bour. He employs his imagination in painting to himself a 
thousand comforts and delights, enjoyed, as he supposes,’ by 
those around him, and then, comparing this picture with his own 
condition, makes himself wretched by the contrast.—Let such ‘a 
man bridle his imagination and. keep his thoughts at home. In- 
stead of examming his neighbours reasons for happiness, let him 
considcr his own. ‘These are doubtless sufficient for him if he 
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would but fix his thoughts upon them. If he knew of no lot 
better than his own, his own would afford no ground of com- 
plaint ; and neither will he see any cause for dissatisfaction, if 
he will confine his wishes to what he has, and not suffer them to 
rove amongst things he has not. It is thinking too much of 
what is out of our reach, and too little of what is within it, that 
occasions the greater part of our uneasiness. One great secret 
in the art of obtaining happiness, lies in suppressing all desires 
and inclinations which it is not possible for us to gratify. If we 
let our thoughts go free and ungoverned, if we indulge with- 
out restraint our desires and wishes, our fancies, inclinations and 
passions, then indeed we shall be always impatient of our present 
condition, and constantly longing for something better. 

It is very clear from all this, that discontent is a sinful as 
well as unhappy temper. Indeed every action or disposition, 
which makes ourselves or others miserable, may be considered 
as so far sinful. But besides this, it implies the existence of 
other wrong dispositions. It implies that we forget the mer- 
cies of God and are ungrateful; that we have not a proper 
government over our thoughts and desires ; that we are selfish, 
not regarding the feelings of others, nor concerned at adding to 
their uneasiness by giving vent to our own; that we despise 
the chastening of the Lord, for while he has appointed the 
little troubles of life to try us and make us better, we re- 
sist the discipline and make ourselves worse. ‘That state of 
mind, in which the existence of this and much like this is in- 
plied, cannot be other than sinful. 

Aud what makes the matter still worse, is, that a discon- 
tented temper is altogether unreasonable and useless. | Unrea- 
sonuble, because every man has, at every moment, something 
for which he should be thankful ; and how absurd is discontent, 
at. the very moment when there is cause for gratitude! And 
useless ; for what relief does it bring? If our grievances are 
imaginary, it only increases them; if they are real, it proves 
that we feel them, but does nothing for their removal. Nay, 
what is more, the evil temper itself grows with indulgence, so 
that we shall fret at smaller and smaller causes, and at last may 
lose the power of deriving happiness from any thing. And it is 
not only ourselves that are the sufferers; our friends, the in- 
mates of our own dwellings, whose burdens we ought to lighten, 
and whom God has willed that we make happy, are wearied, 
and tormented, and made wretched by our unreasonable peevish- 
ness and perpetual complainings. Better have any companion 
than a discontented one! 
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The sovereign remedy of this unhappy disposition may be 
found in a religious sense of the government and providence of 
God. Dissatisfaction and repining cannot habitually dwell in 
the mind that is deeply penetrated with the feeling of depen- 
dance, and that observes and acknowledges the merciful deal- 
ings of a heavenly Friend. If religion have its home in the 
bosom, it will expel from it that impatience of the present, and 
that anxiety and longing for worldly good, which are the great 
sources of human discontent. A discontented religious man is 
a contradiction in terms ; and he who indulges this temper while 
he yet aspires to the name of Christian, ought to be sensible that 
there is great inconsistency and deficiency in his character. For 
he believes that God orders all things, and he professes to love 
God, yet is discontented at the allotments ofa Being whom 
he loves. He professes to think that all is right, and intended 
for good, yet he murmurs. Submission is one of a Christian’s 
clearest duties, and if the ordinary petty vexations of his lot he 
cannot endure patiently, he must be mistaken in supposing that 
his religious attainments are considerable. The language of 
his jetibinidos and devotions is at entire variance with that of 
his life. He worships his heavenly Father as always present 
with him, and declares his happiness in the government of a 
Being on whose perfect rectitude, wisdom, goodness, mercy, he 
can unreservedly depend; he falls down daily at the footstool of 
divine grace, and cries aloud, Thy will be done—Whom have I ix 
heaven but Thee, and who is there on earth that I can desire 
in comparison of Thee. It is a shameful inconsistency—I will 
not say hypocrisy—to rise from such a prayer, and still repine 
at the allotments of life. It is the veriest mockery, thus to pro- 
fess daily before God, that we are resigned and cheerful under 
a sense of his righteous and merciful sway, and yet make no 
efforts to correct, but continually indulge, a spirit of dissatis- 
faction, murmuring and discontent. 

The genuine operation of religious principle, will be to 
produce an habitual frame of quiet, if not cheerful, acquies- 
cence under all the evils of life. Contentment is a branch of 
christian resignation ; a part of that submission to God’s will,which 
is required of all his children; it is the beginning of that ‘ re- 
joicing evermore’ which is enjoined upon us; it is the neces- 
sary accompaniment of that ‘continual thanksgiving’ which 
the apostle recommends; it cannot be absent where there is 
‘joy and peace in believing,’ or where the disciple has im- 
bibed the spirit of his meek and lowly master. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE REV. 
JOSEPH MOTTEY, OF LYNNFIELD. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Tue subject of the following memoir was comparatively little 
known beyond the limits of his own parish; and such was his 
extreme aversion to being known any further than he was assur- 
ed of being useful, that we ought perhaps even now to be in 
doubt whether to give that contracted and short-lived celebrity 
to his name, which is usually derived from a few pages in a pe- 
riodical publication. On the whole, however, we have thought, 
that our readers may be edified, as well as entertained, by some 
notices of one, who was not only a good, but, in some respects, 
an extraordinary man; and, to the purposes of christian edifica- 


tion, almost every other consideration ought certainly to give 
place. 


The Rev. Joseph Mottey was born at Salem, Mass. May 14th, 
1756. lis parents were attentive to his religious as well as his 
literary education, in his early years ; and appear to have added 
to their other lessons of instruction, that most impressive one—an 
exemplary life.* 


* Mr. Mottey’s father was a native of the Isle of Jersey, and of French 
extract. His name was originally written La Mottais, and changed to 
Mottey after his settlement in this country, which took piace at an early 
period of life. He was a shipmaster and owner, and his son, (the subject 
of this memoir) at about the age of fifteen, twice sailed with bim to the 
West Indies. The Rev. Mr. M. in a letter to his youngest son. when the 
latter was about to embark for India, proposes to him the example of his 
grandfather, as a proof that it is possible to resist the temptations and 
shun the vices to which seamenare exposed. ‘I never,’ says he, * heard 
him use a profane word, or a word bordering on profanity, on land or sea, 
at home or abroad, except in a single instance, and that was under great 
provocation. On shore, he regularly attended public worship, and spent 
the rest of the sabbath in reading to his family and in meditation At 
sea, he always spent the sabbath in his cabin in reading and meditation, un- 
less duty called him on deck; and while in foreiga ports he never went on 
shore on the sabbath.’ This quotation is from memory, but the writer 
feels assured he has retained the sense. He could not neglect the oppor- 
tunity afferded him of recording this instance of the importance of paren- 

tal example and a religious education, and of inviting the attention of sea- 
men to the admonition it gives. 

Possibly the instruetioas and example of his parents had a greater effect 
upon the mind of their son on account of their early death. His father 
died while he was an undergraduate. His mother, who was a pious wo- 
man and a native of Salem, died some years before. 
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His preparatory studies in the classics were pursued at Dum- 
mer Academy ; and he was graduated at Dartmouth College, 
Aug. 26th, 1778. He was immediately employed in Phillips 
Academy, Andover, then recently opened ; and was the first as- 
sistant of its first preceptor, the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson. He was 
afterwards employed, either in the same capacity, or as principal, 
in Dummer Academy. He commenced preacher, as was usual 
at that time, soon after he was graduated ; and was heard as a 
candidate in Marblehead, Beverly, Linebrook-parish in Row- 
ley, and Newbury—receiving invitations to settle in the two 
last named places, which he declined. He supplied the pul- 
pit for three years at Lynnfield, in the mean while prevent- 
ing the people from taking any steps towards his settlement. At 
length he yielded to their often repeated wishes, and was ordain- 
ed Sept. 24th,1783. Here he spent the remainder of his days ; 
and departed this life July 9th, 1821, having completed the 65th 
year of his age, and nearly completed the 38th year of his 
ministry. 

Of Mr. Mottey’s character in early life, the writer of this sketch 
has received information, which authorizes him to say, that he was 
a child of promise, a youth of excessive modesty and sensibility, of 
great purity and inflexible integrity ; and that he passed through his 
literary course at the academy and college with the reputation 
of talents, industry and propriety of conduct. Early impressions 
of the importance of religion appear to have been the result of 
the attention which his parents paid to his religious education ; 
and the influence of these early impressions appears to have in- 
creased during his life. It seems, however, that his mind was 
more deeply impressed, than it ever had been before, while he 
was an undergraduate in college, at a time of general attention 
to religion among the students. It was at this time that his 
choice was fixed upon the sacred profession. But it pleased 
God, after he entered upon the work of the ministry, to grant 
further strength, form and consistency to his religious character, 
and to make him eminently a son of consolation to others, by 
placing him, for a season, in the school of affliction. For several 
years, in common with many others who were settled in the 
ministry at the same period, he suffered from the insufficiency of 
his salary to supply the wants of an increasing family. But this 
was an affliction scarcely to be named in connexion with those 
which succeeded. With a single exception, he foilowed that 
family, one after another, tothe grave. His wife,* a very amias 


* Mrs. Mottey was the danghter of Mr. Joseph Meody, of York, Me. wha 
still lives at the advanced age of ninety. 
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ble woman, died at the age of thirty-two, within two hours after 
the birth of the only child which survived him. His second 
son died in childhood. His oldest son, after a life of uninter- 
rupted suffering, died at the age of fifteen. His youngest son, 
a very promising youth, was educated with a view to a sea-faring 
and mercantile life, made one very successful voyage to India, 
and died in the arms of his father, within a few hours after land- 
ing in Salem, at the age of eighteen. His oldest daughter was 
married, and died at the age of twenty, leaving an only child 
which he adopted, and which died in childhood. One daughter 
was left to console his declining years, who became not less 
endeared to him by her discreet and dutiful conduct, than she 
was, from the beginning, by the affecting circumstances which 
attended her birth. It is not strange that such discipline, in 
the school of adversity, operating upon a mind endued with 
strong powers and an acute sensibility, should have led to the 
formation of some peculiar habits and traits of characier. It is 
at least certain that Mr. Mottey himself, with that constant sense 
of dependence upon God which distinguishes the true christian, 
always traced every thing, which seemed to others an excellence 
in him, to its source, in his early privileges and subsequent moral 
discipline. 

Having now placed before the reader the principal events in 
the Rev. Mr. Mottey’s life, we shall next attempt a delineation 
of his character. 

Mr. Mottey was endowed with an active and powerful mind, 
possibly not of the highest order of human intellect, (for we 
would not willingly be led astray by our partialities.) but cer- 
tainly nearly approaching to it. His mind, improved by a very 
competent early education, was still more matured and stored by 
his subsequent studies in private, which were continued with 
very little abatement of ardour or diligence to the close of life. 
Consequently there were but very few subjects, especially among 
those connected with his profession, upon which he was not well 
informed ; the knowledge which he had was well arranged in his 
mind for practical use ; and his memory was ready as well as re- 
tentive. He was not only a diligent student; but compared 
with most men in his station, a recluse. His personal acquaint- 
ance, the small circle of his parish excepted, was more with 
books than with men. Hence, in his opinions, it was impossible 
to trace the influence of any one, who has lived within the pre- 
sentage. But neither did he appear to have favourite authors, 
the inspired writers excepted, though he read much. He was 
accustomed to reflect much both upon what he read and what he 
saw, especially upon what he read in the Bible, and what he saw 
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of the works and providences of God,. the operations of the 
natural world; and the actions of men. Hence his views of all 
subjects, and his modes of illustrating; the:subjects be handled, 
were more strictly his own than it is common to meet with. It 
will immediately be conjectured, that a man of such intellectual 
powers and attainments must bave been an interesting and in- 
structive companion. Among his own people there was never 
but one opinion of his decided superiority of talents and attain- 
ments; and he seldom failed to leave the impression upon the 
strangers, with whom he occasionally met, that he was a man of 
an original and powerful mind. ‘To strangers of education, but 
accustomed only to the common hackneyed courses of literature 
and theology, his conversation, indicative of so much bold, ac- 
tive and correct thinking, was a feast: ‘Their expression of won- 
der frequently was—‘ Why have. we never heard of this man be- 
fore ?” 

But it was not so much for his mental as his moral qualities 
that Mr. Mottey was endeared to.those who had the happiness 
of knowing him fully. He was distinguished for his deep sense 
of obligation to reduce the precepts of the holy religion, which 
he professed, to uniform practice ; and in fulfilling the obligations 
of a christian, he appeared to be actuated more by love and less 
by fear than almost any cne whom we could name. Yet this 
saying of the Master whom he served seemed to be also engraven 
upon his soul—‘ That servant, which knew his Lord’s will, and 
prepared not himself, neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes.” Hence, on the one hand, he was ten- 
der, faithful and actively benevolent in the discharge of christian 
duty, in the several relations which he sustained in domestic and 
social life ; and, on the other, he was remarkably distinguished 
by his personal purity and comparative freedom from faults. 
During the whole course of his life, in all the various relations 
which he sustained, in the domestic and social sphere and in the 
Church of God, no one great blot or stain was found in him, such 
as we too often find, and lament to find, in many, who finally 
make high attainments in religion. He was saved from the 
blush ef shame and the excruciating sense of flagrant trans- 
gression, in the retrospect of life, which many perhaps as good, 
possibly better than bimself, have sorrowfully experienced. His 
faults, few and slight, were of that class which arises from con- 
stitutional excess of sensibility, increased probably, by his too re- 
cluse and sedentary life. He was, for instance, too impatient of 
contradiction ; but, on the other hand, he was quick to perceive 
when he had done wrong and anxious to make confession and 
reparation. It was quite evident to those who were personally 
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acquainted with him, that his exemplary practical goodness pro- 
ceeded from religious principle, a deep sense of religious obliga- 
tion, and a real desire to promote the welfare of men—that it 
was not from any constraint, but an integral part of his character 
and habits. 

As a minister of Christ, Mr. Mottey would undoubtedly bave 
been more useful, if he had suffered himself to be more known, 
and had held as frequent and extensive ministerial intercourse as 
is now usual with congregational ministers. He seldom passed 
the boundaries of his parish ; and exchanged ministerial labours 
perhaps but little more than thirty times in as many years.* He 
saw and lamented his error, when it was, as he thought, and as 
was probably the fact, too late to correct it ; and he was known 
solemnly to warn and caution young ministers against following 
his example, in this particular. He was led ‘into his solitary 
course by his constitutional nervous sensibility and diffidence, 
aggravated by the domestic. afflictions and straitened circum- 
stances of the first years of his ministry. He then persuaded 
himself that, in his particular situation, he could best discharge 
his duties, in the station which Providence had assigned to him, 
by confining himself to the limits of his parish ; and having con- 
tinued in that persuasion, till his habits were firmly fixed, he had 
not the resolution to break through them, when at ngth he saw 
his error, as old age began to advance and his bedily strength 
and activity to decline. But it is not hence to be inferred that he 
was indolent and inactive ; nor that reading, thinking and conver- 
sation, constituted the whole of his employment. He was a pat- 
tern of industry. He wrote, at the lowest estimate, more than 
2000 sermons, probably nearly 3000.} He continued the prac- 





* Mr. M. was a native of Salem, preached as a candidate both in Mar- 
blehead and Beverly, and lived nearly 38 years, a settled minister, within 
nine miles of Salem, aad never preached in Salem. 


+t Mr. Mottey destroyed some of his sermons in his life time, and gave 
erders that the whole should be destroyed upon his decease. The whole 
number which he composed is fixed at nearly 3000 from the writer's recol- 
lection of a conversation with him upon the subject about two years pre- 
vious to his death. He left searcely any thing in print. The following is 
all rae has been ascertained, and is probably the whole : 
. Two sermons preached at Lynn, soon after the death of the Rey. Mr. 
Roby. 
2. The Right Hand of Fellowship, on one or more ordination ocea- 
sions. 


3. An Address upon the oceasion of the reception of the news of the 
Peace of Ghent. 


4. The short article on Original Sin, published in the Christian Disciple 
for May and June, 1820. 
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tice of composing new sermons as long as he lived. Even in his 
last years, he preached a sermon the second or third time, less 
frequently than most ministers do, who have been settled but a 
few years. He was so diligent and careful in redeeming the 
time, that his preparations for the sabbath were usually made by 
the middle of the week, he had always sermons on hand which 
had not been preached, and his sermons were well studied and 
well written. He was also punctual in attending to the usual 
course of parochial duty. Industry is not to be inferred barely 
from the extent of the circle in which one is seen to move; nor 
is any man to be accused of indolence, because his sphere of ac- 
tion is small, and the duties, to which he thinks proper to confine 
himself, such as do not excite much observation. 

But there was something in Mr. Mottey besides his great la- 
bour and diligence in drawing written instructions from the trea- 
sures of the scriptures, to mark the religious character of the 
man. His conversation was one continued sermon. He turned 
every thing to a moral and religious account ; and illustrated 
every subject by scriptural references and allusions. God and 
his revealed word were in all his thoughts. He appeared never 
to forget that God is omnipresent ; and his conduct and conver- 
sation were an example of uniform practical regard to the letter 
and spirit of the 139th psalm. Every day in the year, and every 
hour in the day, in his own house and abroad, he appeared, in 
this respect, in character, as the christian minister, as well as in 
the desk. Religious conversation with him, was not in set dis- 
courses, on particular occasions only, though of these he was 
very capable; but, while he engaged freely and in a cheerful 
manner in conversation, upon all common topics, with all classes, 
religious thoughts were mingled with every thing, and made his 
remarks interesting and instructive. In this truly valuable minis- 
terial qualification, he was probably not excelled by any, and 
equalled but by very few. Here, it is believed, the important 
influence of early religious impressions and early habits of piety 
is discoverable. When religion is first in the order of time, tt 
readily incorporates itself with and sanctifies every thing else 
upon which it is proper for men to think and speak. But if our 
notions and language upon other subjects are first formed, the 
case is commonly too far otherwise, even to the end of life, 


The last mentioned is a fair specimen of his talent for writing. His 
Charge, delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Cyrus Peirce of Reading, 


which was highly approved by many who heard it, is in existence, and it is 
hoped, will be deeyphered. 


New Series——vol. III. 53 
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though we should in time come to view religion as the one thing 
needful. 

Mr. Mottey’s afflictions had also their share in improving his 
happy talent for serious and edifying discourse. He was fami- 
harized, almost beyond example, with the subjects of sickness, 
death, the resurrection, and of the judgment tocome ; and such was 
his hope towards God: concerning the resurrection, that he was 
much more desirous of the peace and rest of the grave, than afraid 
of the terrors of dissolution. Hence, in the sick chamber and 
on funeral occasions, he spake like one who had full experience 
of the pain of separation from near friends, who deeply and ten- 
derly sympathized with others in their afflictions, and who could 
direct them to the streams of real consolation and hope, because 
he had himself found whence they issue and where they flow. 
His services, on such occasions, were at once affecting, consoling, 
edifying and acceptable. 

In regard to doctrines, Mr. Mottey, in the first years of his 
ministry, was much inclined to what is now termed orthodoxy. 
Afterw aide. and until the end of life, there was a general coinci- 
deuce in his opinions with what is now termed liberal christiani- 
ty. The change in his opinions was gradual, and the result of 
much study and reflection; and his later sentiments were em- 
braced with deep conviction of their truth and importance. The 
principal change in his opinions took place at that period of life, 
in which the mind generally attains its full maturity and strength 
—when he was between thirty and forty years of age ; at a 
period also, when his greatest afflictions were fresh upon him, 
and with but very little interchange of thought with any living 
character. Thus, under circumstances, which some may sup- 
pose would have almost infallibly made a man orthodox, with 
the word of God for his guide, he saw reasons for adopting those 
views which some call heresy ; and he found in them such sup- 
ports and consolations in trials and afflictions, as he had not found 
in the views which he had before entertained. ‘I then found,’ 
said he, in his own impressive manner, ‘that God is, in the 
strictest sense, the impartial parent of his human offspring. Im- 
partiality is one of the brightest gems in the celestial crown. 
Rob the Divinity of that, and you tarnish the Divine glory, and 
render Him, who should appear infinitely amiable in the view of 
his rational creatures, an object of unholy distrust and fear. But 
grant me equal benevolence in the Deity, and | can submit, and 
| would do more. What son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not ?? He considered the opinion of the orthodox concerning 
original sin or innate hereditary depravity, as the foundation of 
their whole system. He had read and weighed all which has 
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been written by Edwards and their other standard authors in its 
defence, and found the doctrine essentially defective in evidence. 
Hence he was for laying the axe to the root of the tree; and 
most of all which he said and wrote of a strictly polemical 
complexion, was aimed at the overthrow of this doctrine, or the 
establishment of those views concerning the natural state of 
man, which are embraced by liberal christians.” 


* For Mr. Mottey’s short method with the orthodox upon this subject, 
see the article in the Christiau Disciple, mentioned in the preceding note. 
The following is a syllabus of his method of treating the subject in detail, 
as gathered from repeated conversations with him: 

The principal arguments of the Orthodox in favour of their notion of in- 
nate hereditary depravity. with the proper replies, are these : 

1. All that part of mankind, who are admiited to be moral agents, are 
more or less sinful and depraved. Auswer. The fact is admitted; but 
it is the very thing to be accounted for. The bare existence of a thing 
must not be adduced to prove the modus of its origin. 

2. Children very early exhibit evidences of depraved dispositions. Ans. 
1. Children are very early capable of observation, memory and imitation. 
2. What are reckoned signs of a depraved moral nature in young children are 
often nothing more than the revolution of human appetites and passions, 
innocent in themselves, implanted for wise and benevolent ends, necessary 
even to our present existence, and as lawful in their exercise, as innocent 
in their nature, while kept within the bounds preseribed by reason and 
scripture. The exercise and expression of anger, for instance, in young 
children, are not always infallible indications of sinfulness, any more than 
their grief and tears extorted by hunger. Our Saviour was sometimes in- 
dignant ; but never sinned. 3. Do children exhibit evidences of depraved 
dispositions before they are moral agents ? If it be said they do, the evi- 
dences are demanded ; and a pledge is given that similar proofs of deprav- 
ed moral propensities in lambs, calves, &e. shall be produced. But if it be 
conceded that they do not, then the answer to the first argument is good 
in replication to the second. Their moral depravity is a part of the very 
thing that wants a solution. 

3. There is more of moral evil than good in the world; and all mankind, 
including young children, imbibe and act out the former more easily and 
greedily, than they do the latter. Ans. The alleged fact is denied, and 
proof of it demanded. But in estimating the sums of moral good and evil 
in the world, it is desired. that the opponent should bear in mind, that, as, 
on the one band, much of which has been reckoned moral good, may be 
nothing but results of amiable and bappy constitutional temperament, so, 
on the other hand, much which has been reckoned moral evil may be but 
results of a less favoured constitutional temperament. None but God can 
say. precisely where the lines should be drawn. 

4. Certain passages of seripture are adduced in favour of the doctrine. 
Ans. The scriptures he admitted to be a good and direct source of proof ; 
and answered the argument by expounding the passages seriatim. One 
result of his expositions was, that nine tenths of the passages adduced are 
thrown out of the case by his reply to the first argument. 

The arguments in favour of man’s total native destitution of moral pro- 
pensities and mora! character, are the following : 
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He did not manifest the same lively interest in the recent dis- 
cussions between unitarians and trinitarians. He was a unita- 
rian ; and clearly perceived that the real orthodox doctrine of 
the trinity is positively contradicted both by scripture and rea- 
son. But, on the other hand, he was not desirous of making 
converts to unitarianism in any of the particular forms in which 
it has been exhibited and defended by polemical writers ; for he 
thought that all particular systems were encumbered with their 
difficulties, and that one error was, in a greater or less degree, 
common to all their defenders—They were wise above that which 
is written. As nearly as can be now recollected, he expressed 
himself upon this subject as follows: ‘1 have long thought it suf- 
ficient for myself and my hearers, that Jesus Christ isa complete 
Saviour, and such an one as God, in his infinite wisdom and 
mercy, provided, I therefore preach Christ and him crucified, 
in his publick or official character, as the only and all sufficient 
Saviour. In this character he is plainly revealed, and | seem to 
understand what is said of him ; but I do not find that it was the 


The most careful philosophical examination of the new-born infant 
not enable us to discover in it any moral character or moral proper- 
sity whatever. 

2. ‘The actual moral state of the world and of every individual init may 
be accounted for without the assumption of innate moral depravity ; and 
mueh more easily than Adam's transgression can be accounted for upon 
any assminption 

3. Saint and sinner are opposite terms. The former implies holy exer- 
cises ; the latter unholy exercises; both imply thought, reasoning, know- 
ledge of arule of duty, experience; neither are applicable to new-born in- 
fants he absurdity of calling them saints every one perceives; use alone 
has rendered our understandings blind to the absurdity of calling them sin- 
ners, or Saying that they are born so 

4. Que Saviour is unaccountably silent upon this subject, upon the suppo- 
sition of the trath of the orthodox doctrine. 

5. Many passages of scripture, some of them records of our Saviour’s 
own words, decidedly favour the ideas of liberal christians upon this sub- 
ject. 

The last step in the process was to answer objections. 

Having in this way decided the question, he then felt at liberty to urge 
the numerous and insurmountable objections which lie against the orthodox 
doctrine, especially its utter irreconcilableness with the acknowledged 
character of God He thought, moreover, that the origin and prevalence 
of this humbling doctrine, as it is called, may be accounted for, without 
the supposition of extraordinary hpmility either in its inventors or advo- 
cates ; but so many and absard have been the vagaries of the human mind, 
and so extensive has been the spread of many now universally exploded 
opinions, that he did not think this of mach importance in the discussion. 
‘he question is, Is the doctrine supported by fact and evidence! If it is, 
let us admit it and its consequences likewise. But if it is not, let us reject 
it, and receive a doctrine which has evidence to sustain it. 
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design of the Father to reveal him to mankind in any other cha- 
racter. If you are not content with this account of the matter 
you must apply to some younger man for information. However, 
if | must subscribe to any words but those of scripture upon this 
point, it would probably be to something hike Watts’ in-dwelling 
scheme. But | attach very little importance to my views of the 
metaphysical character of Christ, if | have any which are definite. 
The thing is to receive Christ as God sent him, as his ambassa- 
dor and our Saviour. ‘There is not the least reason to suppose, 
that he believed in the orthodox notion of the distinct personality 
of the spirit. 

So far as the recent publications of the unitarians appeared to 
him adapted to overturn established errors, to banish ithe unscrip- 
tural forms of expression which trinitarians have introduced, to 
strip our cummon christianity of sectarian appendages, to di- 
minish the reverence paid to creeds in words, which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, and the temptation to subscribe them without 
understanding or believing them, and to promote real charity, so 
far he rejoiced in their labours and wished them success. 

We wave entering into a detail of his views of other contro- 
verted subjects. It may be suflicient to say, that he firmly, con- 
sistently and zealously maintained the two great principles of 
protestantism and liberal christianity, the sufficiency of the scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith and practice, and the impropriety and 
inexpediency of making terms of christian or ministerial com- 
munion and intercourse other than those which Christ has made 
terms of salvation. 

In his preaching, as well as in his conversation, Mr. Mottey 
dwelt much upon the Divine character and attributes. He main- 
tained, that just apprehensions of God must lie at the foundation 
of correct views of religion ; and that any doctrine whatever, 
which is contrary to what scripture and reason teach us of the 
attributes and character of God, is demonstrably false. The 
omnipresence, universal and particular providence, and impartial 
parental goodness of God, were themes upon which he delighted 
to expatiate ; and to prepare and persuade his hearers to love 
God and confide in him, was the leading end of bis instructions, 
His preaching also exhibited a deep sense of the importance of 
the mediation of the Saviour, This was more particularly ob- 
vious in his addresses at the Lord’s table. Here his emotions 
were frequently so great as to impede his utterance, and he 
would pause to recover himself. His preaching corresponded 
with his practice in recommending and enforcing practical reli- 
gion—that practical religion which is not only correct as to out- 
ward acts, but which also proceeds from such inward motives as 
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God, in his revealed word, approves. Hence it was often his 
pracuice, in his discourses, to take the truth of christianity and 
nis hearers’ knowledge of it for granted, and labour only to per- 

uade them to do their daty and to be faithful to their own con- 

ctions. He took pains to instruct his people in what he 
be slietal to be pure and undefiled christianity ; but he was not 
solicitous to make them what some would call discriminating 
hearers. He thought it much more important to make his peo- 
ple morally better. according to the measure of knowledge which 
they might readily gain only by reading their bibles, than to fill 
their minds with al/ mysteries and ali knowledge, which, without 
charity, profit nothing. If he erred, in this particular, it was not 
in what he did, but in what he left undone. 

Whatever he believed and thought profitable to his hearers, he 
preached boldly and without reserve ; but in a mild and affec- 
tienate manner. He had no fears of giving offence by departing 
from the unscriptural cant words and phrases which, with many 
hearers, put the stamp of evangelical upon a discourse. He 
openly told people what words and phrases were to be found in 
scripture and what were not ; and freely introduced into his dis- 
courses the names ef sects and parties and the technical terms 
of their respective polemical writers, whenever the practice 
would prevent a circumlocution; and yet he is not known to 
have ever given offence by this directness and openness of 
speech. It was seldom, however, that the character of his dis- 
courses admitted of the introduction of the names and terms last 
mentioned. The succession of ideas in his mind was extremely 
rapid, his style clear, copious without redundancies and usually 
forcible ; but.bis delivery in the pulpit was not equal to his style 
of writing. He did not appear to have adequate views of the 
importance of oratory in increasing the effect of christian truth. 
in conversation, however, allusion and embellishment appeared 
io arise spontaneously in his mind ; there was not the least hesi- 
tation or repetition, and he was truly eloquent both in style and 
manner. 

lt now only remains to say a few words concerning the clos- 
ing scene of his life. His sun set unexpectedly. It had lost 
something of its meridian splendour ; but it descended with a mild 
and tranquil lustre. Except slight failures of memory, there 
was no perceptible diminution of his mental powers till the day 
of his death ; and some of the latest productions of his pen were 
among his best. On Sunday, July Ist, he preached, in the 
morning, from Phil. ii. 5. ¢ Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus, and afterwards administered the ordinance 
of the Supper. In the afternoon he preached from Mat. xiv. 27. 
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‘It is I, be not afraid.’ In this discourse be pursued the object, 
which ever seemed near his heart, of persuading his hearers to 
love God, and to confide in Him and in him whom He has sanc- 
tified and sent into the world. ‘The discourse was suggested and 
closed by that almost inimitable hymn by Sir_J. E. Smith, copied 
from the Christian Disciple for March and April, 


“© When power divine in human form,” &c. 


After the public exercises of the day, he entered into conver- 
sation with his family, as he frequently did, upon the subject to 
which they had been attending in the house of God. ‘I have 
been labouring,’ said he among other things, ‘to persuade those 
who heard me to love God. I! love him: I do not fear him’— 
meaning by the last expression that he did not fear to place him- 
self and all which belonged to him at the Divine disposal. He 
had long seemed like one who was ripe for heaven; and his 
words and manner, this day appeared, in retrospect, to the par- 
tial eyes of his friends, as if he had some presages that he should 
soon reach the place. Noone had longed more than be to know 
the secrets which are disclosed in it. No one ever had a firmer 
faith in the joys, which are there in reserve for the righteous. 
No one had ever contemplated with more complacency the spot 
where he expected his remains would rest, or with greater wil- 
lingness that the turf should be raised, when his appointed time 
upon earth should be accomplished. No one probably had ever 
felt more cheerfulness at the thought of being ushered into the 
presence of Him, in whom he had confided. During the former 
part of the week he continued in his usual state of health, and 
attended to his parochial duties. On Thursday morning he be- 
came ill. At first his illness was not considered alarming and 
excited no particular attention; but he observed to a near friend 
and neighbour that, ‘if it were the will of God, he could wish 

this might prove to be his last sickness.’ On Saturday evening 
his disorder became worse, and he consented to see a physician. 
Soon after he became so distressed and weakened as to be al- 
most incapable of speaking ; but he had deferred nothing of im- 
portance to others till such an hour as this. It had always been 
his wish that, if he should enjoy the exercise of thought and rea- 
son, in his last hours, he might be suffered to pass them in as re- 
tired and silent a manner as possible. He now gave a few direc- 
tions, which evidently implied that he was satisfied his hour had 
come ; and waited with perfect composure and without the dis- 
tortion of a feature, for the last moment, as if waiting the arrival 
of a friend. He expired on Monday, the 9th of July, the fifth 
day from the commencement of his illness. 
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May not those ministers of Christ who embrace the same doc- 
trines, which filled him with joy and peace in believing, take 
some encouragement from his life and death, though they should 
still be doomed to bear the reproach of heresy, and should even 
see but little apparent good from their labours. It is certain that 
he felt the deepest conviction that the simple doctrines of the 
gospel which he embraced, to the exclusion of what some deem 
highly important, were amply sufficient to produce sincere and 
deep penitence, holiness of heart and life, the most solemn im- 
pressions of the importance of religion and zeal to extend it, con- 
solation in afflictions and hope in death ; and it is as ce rtain, as 
it is that the nature of (he tree is to be determined by the quality 
of its fruit, that he was himself an example of the moral efficacy 
of the faith which he embraced. It is not true then that a man 
cannot live holily and die peacefully in that faith which has been 
stigmatized as the half way-house to infidelity ; and as for re- 
proaches and sufferings to be met with in the cause, who may pre- 
sume that he shall reign with Christ, who is not willing to suffer 
with him also? Jt is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his lord. 


LETTER OF MR. MACKINTOSH. 


[We think our readers will peruse with pleasure the following letter from 
Sir James Mackintosh, written several years since, before he had attain- 
ed the eminent rank in his profession he now holds, to his friend and 
class-mate Dr. Robert Hall. This clergyman, formerly of Cambridge, is 
now the Pastor of a Baptist Society in Leicester, England, and is not 
more distinguished by his eloquence as a preacher, than by the ability 
and enlarged charity, with which he has advocated the doctrine and prac- 
tice of general communion among the brethren of his persuasion. The 
calamity, to which his friend alludes with so much tenderness and deli- 

cacy, was a mental derangement ; from which however Mr Hall has 
been long since completely restored. Most of the works, which have 
acquired for him such celebrity as a divine, have been written since that 


period. } 


Bombay, August, 1806. 
My Dear Hatt, 


I believe that in the hare. of leaving England I did not answer 
the letter you wrote me in Dec. 1803. I did not however for- 
get your interesting young friend, from whom | have received 
one letter from Constantinople, and to whom | have written to 
Cairo where he now is. No request indeed of yours could be 
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lightly esteemed by me. It happened to me a few days ago in 
drawing up (merely for my own use) a short sketch of my life, 
that | had occasion to give a faithful statement of my recollection 
of the circumstances of my first acquaintance with you. On the 
most impartial survey of my early life I did see nothing which 
tended so much to excite and invigorate my understanding and 
to direct it towards high, though perhaps inaccessible objects, as 
my acquaintance with you. Five and twenty years have passed 
since we first met, but hardly any thing has occurred since, which 
has made a deeper or more agreeable impression on my mind. 
I now remember the extraordinary union of brilliant fancy with 
acute intellect, which would have excited more admiration than 
it has done, if it had been dedicated to the amusement of the 
great and learned, instead of consecrated to the far more noble 
office of consoling, instructing, and reforming the poor and for- 
gotten. It was then too early for mé to discover that extreme 
purity, which in a mind preoccupied with the low realities of life, 
would have been no natural companion of so much activity and 
ardour, but which thoroughly detached you from the world, and 
made you the inhabitant of regions, where alone it is impossible 
to be always active without impurity, and where the ardour of 
your sensibility had unbounded scope amid the inexhaustible com- 
binations of beauty and excellence. It is not given us to pre- 
serve an exact medium. Nothing is so difficult as to decide how 
much ideal models ought to be combined with experience, how 
much of the future ought to be let into the present, in the progress 
of the human mind to exalt and purify itself, without raising us 
above the sphere of our usefulness ; to qualify us for what we ought 
to seek, without unfitting us for that to which we must submit. 
These are great and difficult problems which can be but imper- 
fectly solved. tis certain the child may be too manly, not only 
for his present enjoyment, but for his future progress. Perhaps, my 
good friend, you have fallen into this error of superiour natures. 
From this error has, | think, arisen the calamity with which it 
has pleased Providence to visit you, which to a mind less fortified 
by reason and religion, | should not dare to mention, but which 
I really consider in you as little more than the indignant struggles 
of a pure mind with the base realities that surround it, the fer- 
vent aspirations after regions more congenial to it, and a tempo- 
rary blindness occasioned by the fixed contemplation of objects 
too bright for human vision. I may say in this case, in a far 
grauder sense than the words were originally used by the poet— 


‘ And yet the light which led astray 
Was light from Heaven.’ 
New Series—vol. IT. 54 
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On your return to us, you must have scarcely found consolation 
in the only terrestial produce which is pure and truly exquisite, 
in the affections and attachments you had inspired, and which no 
human pollutions can rob of their heavenly nature. If 1 were 
to prosecute the reflections and indulge the feelings, which at this 
moment fill my mind, | should soon venture to doubt, whether for 
a calamity derived from such a source and attended with such 
consolation, | should yield so far to the vain opinions of men as 
to seek to condole with you; but | check myself, and exhort 
you, my most worthy friend, to check your best propensities for 
the sake of obtaining their object. You cannot live for men 
without living with them. Serve God by the active service of 
men. Contemplate more the Good you can do, thanthe Evil you 
can only lament. Allow yourself to see the great loveliness of 
human virtues amidst all its imperfections, and employ your 
moral imagination, not so much by bringing it into contrast with 
the model of ideal perfection, as in gently blending some of the 
fatuter colours of the latter with the brighter days ‘of real expe- 
rienced excellence, thus heightening the beauty instead of broad- 
ening the shade which must surround us, till we awake from this 
dream in other spheres of existence. My habits of life have 
not been favourable to this train of meditation. I have been too 
busy and too trifling. My nature would have been better con- 
sulted if | had been placed in a quieter situation, where specula- 
tion might have been my business, and visions of the fair and 
good my chief veneration. Whenever I approach you, | feela 
powerful attraction towards this, which seems to be the natural 
destiny of my mind: but habit opposes—obstacles and duty call 
me off, and reason frowns on him who wastes that reflection on 
a destiny independent of him, which he ought to reserve for ac- 
tions of which he is the master. In another letter, | may write 
to you on miscellaneous subjects—at present | cannot bring my 


mind to think of them. Let me hear from you soon and oiten. 
Farewell my dear friend, 


Your most faithfully, 
James MackinTosH. 


Ne 


ON ISAIAH LXIV. 6. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Sin—l have often thought that the subject of biblical criticism 
did not receive that attention from the more enlightened part of 
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the community which its importance demanded. It seems to be 
thought sufficient, that those, who make theology a professional 
study, should acquire a critical knowledge of the scriptures, 

while others may remain in profound ignorance of the subject. 
The evils arising from this source are sufficiently great to call 
fora remedy. | apprehend that theological students and cler- 
gymen geuerally are not aware of the degree of ignorance which 
prevails in relation to this subject. In their communications to 
the public, they assume positions and employ terms and phrases, 
which to common readers require proof or explanation. ‘They 
suppose a much higher degree of mental cultivation, and a much 
wider extent of theological knowledge, than actually exist. What 
is so very familiar to them, they presume must be known to all. 

It should be recollected, that it is but a few years since this 
study was introduced into our Theological Schools. The pro- 
gress has, it is true, been rapid, and the effect great and good. 

But as yet it has been for the most part confined to theologians 
and scholars. Much remains to be done to enlighten the public 
mind. Obvious mistranslations of important passages of serip- 
ture ought to be corrected ; spurious texts ought not to be suffer- 
ed to pass for genuine ; and an enlightened reverence for the 
word of God, in its original purity, should he made to take the 
place of that superstitious regard for the received text and com- 
mon version, which yet prevails to so wide an extent. 

It is to be wished, therefore, that those who are qualified, 
would, as they have opportunity, communicate to the public, 
through the medium of your miscellany, the result of their cri- 
tical studies, believing that, in this way, much light may be 
thrown on dark passages of scripture, many prevailing errors be 
corrected, and the cause of truth promoted. 

I know not, that any communications I may offer on this sub- 
ject can be very serviceable, but that I may not seem backward 
to do myself what | recommend to others, | offer you a few re- 
marks on the famous text in Isaiah chap. Ixiv. v. 6. * But we 
are all as an unclean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags.’ There are “few passages of scripture, | imagine, 
which have been more grossly perverted than this ; and yet if 
we read it in the connexion in which it stands, we should sup- 
pose that nothing can be more plain. It will appear on the 
slightest examination, what indeed might be suspected at first 
thought, that the use which has been made of it by those chris- 
tians, who are in the habit of depreciating the value of the moral 
virtues, is wholly unauthorized. It will be seen, that what the 
prophet denominates righteousnesses, and which he compares to 
filthy rags, or rather polluted vestments, are not righteous deeds, 


vv 
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or acts of piety and virtue, bat false and hypocritical pretensions 
to goodness, which, as all will admit, must be offensive to the 
Deity. The whole passage, beginning with the preceding 
verse, Dr. Lowth renders thus: 


‘Thou meetest with joy, those who work righteousness ; 


b 


(An expression, by the way, hardly consistent with the idea, that 
all human virtue is fitly compared to what is worthless and im- 
pure ;) 

‘Who, in thy ways, remember thee 

Lo! Thou art angry ; for we have sinned : 

Because of our deeds ; for we have been rebellious. 

And we areall of us as a polluted thing ; 

And likea rejected garment are all our righteous deeds : 

And we are withered away, like a leaf, all of us ; 

And our sins like the wind, have borne us away. 

There is no one, that invoketh thy name, 

That rouseth himself up to lay hold on thee. 

Therefore thou hast hidden thy face from us, 

And hast delivered us up isto the hands of our iniquities.’ 


I think no one, who reads with a proper attention, can sup- 
pose for a moment, that the prophet intended in this passage to 
depreciate the value of moral obedience or human virtue. Yet 
to this purpose has it been frequently applied ; and we are liable 
every day to hear it adduced in support of the strange senti- 
ment, That the moral virtues have no value in the sight of God; 
that all our righteous deeds are no betier than filthy rags ; and 
do not in the least recommend us to the divine favour. 

But vour readers will remark, with regard to the passage, we 
would illustrate, that it is not a general proposition, applying ie 
righteousness in the abstract, or to all righteousness, but onl 
what the Jews, in their state of corruption, falsely Pb te 
righteousness. ‘* All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags ;’ that 
is, the external and hypocritical services, which they performed, 
and which, as it appears from the words in immediate connexion, 
were made to consist with a wicked life. ‘ Thou art angry,’ 
says the Prophet, speaking in the name of his countrymen, ‘ for 
we have sinned ; and our iniquities, like the wind have taken us 
away.’ 

Now, if the righteousness of the Jews were fitly compared to 
polluted rags, let it be remembered, that true righteousness, the 
righteousness of the saints, is compared by the christian pro- 
phet in the Apocalypse to ‘ fine linen, clean and white,’ terms 
which imply any thing rather than worthless, impure, or sin- 
ful. 
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tis a familiar fact, that many, particularly among the more 
uninformed classes of the community, are accustomed to speak 
in very low and disparaging terms of the personal virtues. More 
correct views, | am aware, have recently gained ground, and 
found able advocates even among those, who are reputed the 
most othodox. The old calvinistic doctrine of imputed righteous- 
ness, with several other of the most odious features of calvinism 
has been given up, and denounced by the very leaders. More 
value is attached to personal qualities ; and though, as it would 
appear, a virtuous life conduces in no degree whatever to a 
man’s justification, it is admitted to be a necessary qualification 
for his final acceptance. It is certainly matter of rejoicing, that 
a right feeling and language upon this point is becoming more 
prevalent ; and we cannot but hope, that all the improvements, 
which are made in the orthodox faith by men of cultivated minds 
and more liberal views, may speedily be adopted by all those, 
who still retain the whole system of calvinism unaltered. 


ea 


ACCOUNT OF CHEYNELL’S RISE, GROWTH, AND DANGER OF 
SOCINIANISM. 


In a former number,* we were led to give some extracts from 
one of the tracts of this singular writer ; and those of our réaders 
who felt any interest in that may be attracted we think, to the 
notice of another of his principal productions. This with all 
his writings is now uncommonly rare ; and we have become 
acquainted with it only through our brethrent from abroad. 
The spirit of their comments also is frequently so much in unison 
with our own feelings, that we shall sometimes probably fall inte 
the language of them, for which this general acknowledgment, 
we trust, will suffice. 

The title of this curious tract alone will at once denote the 
writer to those who have ever seen the style of his invective ; 
‘ The Rise, Growth, and Danger of Socinianisme. Together with 
a plain discovery of a desperate design of corrupting ihe Pro- 
testant Religion, whereby it appears, that the Religion which hath 
been so violently contended for (by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his adherents,) is not the true, pure, protestant Religion, but 
an Hotchpotch of Arminianisme, Socinianisme and Popery,’ &c.&e. 


* Christian Disciple, for Sept. and Oct. 1819. 


+ Monthly Repository, 1815. 
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Cheynell is one of that class of writers, whose blind and 
random hostility makes no distinction among his opponents ; 
and he generally opens on them all that most efficacious and 
wide sweeping fire, the stigma of Socinianism. And he was 
sometimes perhaps ignorantly right. But even in the case of 
Chillingworth, against whom this charge was, we suppose, less 
unjustly directed than it usually proved, ii anticipated probably 
by some years the actual truth.* It would not be strange 
indeed if the incessant reiteration of this reproach first directed 
that great man’s careful attention to the system in question. 
Of two foreign writers now very little known, Cheynell says, 
‘they were both sneaking Socinians; they followed Socinus 
just as Nicodemus followed Christ, by stent. and in the dark.’ 
The proof of their Socinianism is that they say, (dangerous men) 
‘that nothing is fundamentally necessary to salvation, but only 
faith or obedience to the commands of Christ, for they make 
faith and obedience all one.’ 

An amusing story is here also given us of the ever-memorable 
Hales, of whom Cheynell says ‘ that he was credibly informed 
that when he was asked by a great person in this kingdome what 
he thought of the Socinians, he answered, if you would secure 

my life | would tell you what I think.’ 

The only heresy of this eminent man, nominally at least a 
Trinitarian, with which we are acquainted, were his noble senti- 
ments on christian liberty and free enquiry ; but this was ample 
occasion for the jealousy of Cheynell toward him. 

With respect to Laud (implicated in the above title of this 
work,) it is, we presume, well known that this primate’s efforts 
gave the first and fatal blow to Calvinism in the established 
church ; and that his elevation was the zra of a milder tone of 
sentiment generally among its clergy, and of a more liberal 
construction of its articles. The ill humour of Chey nell toward 
him is therefore casily explained. 

Even he ‘ must professe that he does not believe the Arch- 
bishop ever intended to bring in all points of Arminianisme, 
Socinianisme or Popery, but to pick out such points as might 
stand with the great designe ; he was to humour all these three 


* « At Pensehurst, | was the second time shewn, by Mr. Perry, the pre- 
sent possessor of the Sidney estate there, a singular passage taken out of a 
printed original letter, written about A. D. 1642, which directly imports 
that the great Mr. Chillingworth, how sagacious and honest soever, at last 
defended Socinianism, and was therein utterly and immediately confuted 
hy that excellent person, the Lord Falkland.” Whiston’s Memoirs of his 
own life, p. 366, who comments on the fact ina manner that might be 
expected from him. See also Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism, p. 20. 
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factions that all three might join him to suppress Calvinisme and 
then admire him as the Apostolike Patriarch, Pope of this other 
world of Britain.’ But Laud was, as we have said, in truth, a 
zealous Arminian; and Arminianism in the judgment of the 
Assembly of Divines was a compound of all heresy, it being 
the worst which was then sufficiently prevalent to excite any 
great alarm. A Puritan writer of that period endeavoured to 
show that it was a direct breach of the Ten Commandments.* 

But as the patron of Socinianism, the prelate appears in 
rather a singular character. We apprehend that he would have 
been equally ready with the presbyter, had opportunity offered, 
to prove his orthodoxy by breaking into the houses, rifling the 
manuscripts and securing the persons of Unitarians, haling them 
and committing them to prison. One would be apt to think it 
enough that he calls this form of belief, ‘an horrid monster of 
ail heresies,’ but this with Cheynell will poorly atone for the 
crime of suffering such wretches as favoured it, to live. 

But we return to notice the distinct sections of this curious 
pamphlet. Chap. I., is on the ‘ Rise’ of the malignant heresy in 
question, which Cheynell ascribes to ‘that spirit of Antichrist 
which led Cerinthus even in the apostles’ time to blaspheme 
Christ.’ Had he read attentively Luke’s * history of their acts 
and preaching, he need not, we should think, have been greatly 
perplexed in finding some rather manifest traces of the * ac- 
cursed doctrines.”” ’ Among the early friends of Socinianism, 
he thinks fit to enroll the celebrated Abelard, whose unhappy 
love has been immortalized by the muse of Pope. He flourished 
however nearly four centuries before the reformation, and his 
theological! character was in his day, we are inclined to think, of 
little account in any way, for it can derive no consequence now 
from his partiality for what was then called the school-divinity. 

Cheynell is more correct in regarding Servetus and Socinus 
(the younger) as, among the Reformers, the fathers of the heresy 
whose history he undertakes to give. ‘To them it owed the 
first impulse in its progress and much of its celebrity and success 
for many future generations. From the source whence we 
gather this account, no mention would seem to be made by him, 
of Samuel or John Crellius, of Wolzogenius, Brennius, Przipco- 


* *Arminians make a divinity ef men's power, and so are guilty of 
idolatry ‘The second command is broke by bowing down to this Wol. 
The third is broke by speaking of ineffectual grace for to do this is to take 
God’s name in vain.—Arminians break the seventh by committing adu!- 
tery with this idol, the work of their own hands. And they break the 
tenth by coveting their neighbour’s interest in God and Christ.’ Hussey’s 
Glory of Christ, as quoted in Robinson’s Clande. 
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vius, and Benedict Wissowatius, the most eminent of the Polish 
brethren, as they are called, nor even of the great Grotius, whose 
commentary on the New Testament is of the same school of 
interpretation ; and who has probably sustained as large a share 
as either of fanatical violence. Indeed of one writer Cheynell 
observes that he ‘shall not doe him so much honour as to take 
notice of him,’ and ‘as for Servetus? he adds ‘! will not 
staine my paper with his blasphemies.’ ‘It is much questioned’ 
he allows ‘whether the Senate of Geneva did not deale too 
severely with him ;’* but he quotes Beza to show that consider- 
ing his heresy, his admonitions by Calvin and others, and his 
obstinacy he was put to death most justly. Cheynell, it will 
be recollected, was a member of the Westminster assembly of 
divines ; and had a principal voice, therefore, in settling that 
far-famed creed which gives the limit to the enquiries, and the 
law to the belief of our self-named orthodoxy brethren of the 
present day! This composition may be thought by many not 
unworthy of Cheynell’s pen ; and in turn it wil be pertinent to 
say that the spirit of the last quotation, it is not likely, would very 
deeply grieve his brethren of that most amiable and reverend 
body. ‘The Senate of Geneva’ he further adds ‘were in 
good hope, by this exemplary punishment upon Servetus to 
crush this cockatrice’s egg and kill the viper; but for all this 
some underhand, and others more boldly and impudently, did 
seduce the people.? 

In the true temper of a persecutor, Cheynell expatiates with 
savage joy on the melancholy history of Valentinus Gentilis, 
who was burnt for heresy, (the avowal of Arian opinions) at 
Berne, in 1566: he even abuses the Papists, because they had 
prior to this event, forgiven and released Gentilis when he was 
in their power. 

He next pursues the two Soctnuses through several pages. 
Having quoted a passage from the works of Fuusius Socinus con- 
cerning his uncle Lelius, he says, ‘I am at this great pains of 
transcribing, because Socinian books are so dear, every man will 
not pay a groat a sheete, the price that Tam forced to, onely that 
1 may declare the truth.? Among the tricks and devices of 
Faustus Socinus he classes this, “ that he pretended to be a Re- 
former of the Reformers, nay of the Reformation itselfe.’ He 
describes a work of F. Socinus which he confesses that he never 
caw, as a pestilent one, ‘in which he hath most cunningly vented 


* We may have some readers perhaps whom it is necessary to inform that 


Michael Servetus, through the instrumentality of Calvin, was burnt alive 
for heresy at Geneva, Oct. 1553. 
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vented his poison.’ This was a work on the ‘ Authority of 
Scripture,’ which Cheynell goes on to say, ‘ Calovius tells us is 
one of ‘his most subtile pieces and seems to be one of his first 
Essayes: Dominicus Lopez, a Jesuit, was so taken or mistaken 
with it as to print it in the yeare 1588.’ Dominicus Lopez is 
not the only Trinitarian who has been taken or to give this 
member of the Assembly of Divines his pun, mistaken with this 
work of Socinus. It was translated into English by Combe in 
1732, with a recommendation by Bishop Smallbrook, and a 
dedication to Queen Caroline. 

Chap. II. is, on the Growth of Socinianism. ‘Ill weeds 
thrive apace,’ says Cheynell, and this he exemplifies in ‘ whole 
congregations submitting themselves to the Socinian yoake in 
Sarmatia,’ and in there soon being ‘some hundreds of congre- 
gations infected in Transylvania.’ For these facts he quotes 
Calovius, before-mentioned, an orthodox writer. From him too 
he borrows some abuse of Statovius, a popular missionary 
preacher, ‘ by whose unhappy eloquence, the sublimest subtle- 
ties of Socinus which transcended vulgar capacities, were so 
explained and smoothed in a popular, but plausible way, that 
the most refined notions were made familiar to the common people. 
This blasphemous wretch did travaile ab extrema Silesia, in 
intimam Lithuamam, that he might spread his errors, though he 
did thereby often endanger his life.’ 

‘The danger of Socinianisme,’ is the title of Chap. III. 
That Cheynell should deny the Christian name to its followers, 
our readers will gather without our information. ‘He cannot 
be a Christian who rejects the divine uature of Christ ;? and he 
even ‘blots from the white roll of Christians’ a writer, whose 
only offence was the temerity to be a little more catholic on this 

oint. 
. Socinians are stated to ‘set open a wide gap to Atheisme, by 
denying that the soule of man can possibly so subsist by itselfe 
after this life, as to be capable of joy or torment, of reward or 
punishment ; they may,’ adds this prince of logicians ‘ when they 
please, speak plain English and say that there is neither heaven 
nor hell.’ 

The dangers of Socinianism are its doctrines of the right of 
private judgment, the nullity of Fathers or Couneils, the sufh- 
ciency of scripture, the resurrection, (not the resurrection of the 
same body) the salvableness of heretics, and all honest virtuous 
persons, and the duty of a catholic, as opposed to a sectarian 
spirit. ‘ Socinians,’ he concludes, ‘ are not to be suffered in any 
state, for they will not shew any obedience or respect to magis- 
trates ; they say, they have no power to punish heinous offenders 
New Series—vol, III. 55 
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in time of peace, nor have they power to defend themselves or 
the people by sword in time of warre. But especially they 
charge the magistrate to beware how they meddle with good 
honest heretics, for ail heretics in the opinion of Arminians and 
Socinians (who speak favourably in their own cause,) are good 
pious men.’ 

In the above passage, Cheynell refers to and perverts the 
opinions of the Polish brethren who held, that all war is unchris- 
tian and that capital punishments are unwarranted by the laws of 
God and nature. To his furious spirit these gentle and benevolent 
sentiments appeared perfectly ridiculous ; as did they to the great 
body of divines of that age, who were worthy members of the 
Church Militant on earth. On this point indeed, Cheynell makes 
himself rather merry with one Webberley, whom he mentions as 
a high-flown Socinian and as the English translator of several (Po- 
lish) Socinian works, speaking of one of these, which Webberle 
had ‘for the benefit of this nation, prepared for the press,’ he 
adds, * now they think they may owne the business, they dare ap- 
peare in their proper colours and blaspheme Christ in plain Jan- 
guage. But because some parts of Socinianisme strike directly at 
the superstition of Rome so highly extolled in our days and at the 
pompe of the clergy which must be maintained by the sword 
(for what care they though England swimme in blood, so they 
swimme in wealth and pleasure ?) therefore Mr. Webberley tells 
us very honestly, that Socinianism was to be corrected and chas- 
tised with respect to the nature of our climate.’ The clause 
we have designated particularly in the above extract, appears a 
singular concession or blunder of Cheynell, when we look back 
to the title of the tract we have been noticing, and observe the 
monstrous union there imputed to the artifices of Laud. 

If our readers have any curiosity to learn more of the history 
of the man, whose character, temper, and style have now be- 
come familiar to them, his life, written (very favourably too, it 
will appear) "Y Johnson, originally for the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, may be found in the last volume of his works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


FROM ARTHUR WARWICK’S SPARE MINUTES—1637. 


Porurar applause and vulgar opinion may blow up, and mount 
upward the bubble of a vaine glorious minde, till it burst in the 
ayre, and vanish ; but a wise man builds his glory on the strong 
foundation of virtue, without expecting or respecting the slender 
props of vulgar opinion. I will not neglect what every one 
thinks of mee ; for that were impudent dissolutenesse. | will 
not make it my ‘common care to hearken bow | am cared for of 
the common sort, and bee over-sollicitous what every one 
speakes of me; for that were a toylesome vanity. I may doe 
well and heare ill ; ; and that’s a kingly happinesse. I may doe ill 
and heare well; and that’s an hypocrite’s best felicity. My ac- 
tions shall make me harmony in my heart’s inner chamber: I 
will not borrow the voyces of the vulgar to sweeten my musique. 


Wuen I see the husbandman well contented with the cold of 
frost and snow in the winter, because, though it chilleth the 
ground, yet it killeth the charlocke ; though it checke the wheat 
somewhat in growing, yet it choaketh the weeds from growing at 
all: why should | bee moved at the winter of affliction? why 
vexed at the quaking fit of a quartane ague? why offended at the 
cold change of affection in my summer-friends ? If as they seeme 
bitter to my mind or body, they proove heaithfull to my bittered 
soule. If my wants kill my wantonnesse, my poverty check my 
pride, my disrespected sleighting quell my ambition and vaine- 
glory, and every weed of vice being thus choaked by afiliction’s 
winter, my soule may grow fruitfull for heaven’s harvest, let my 
winter bee bitter, so that | be gathered with the good corne at 
reaping time. 


HeattH may be injoyed ; sicknesse must be indured : one 
body is the object of both, one God the author of both. If then 
he give me health, I will thankfully enjoy it, and not thinke it 
too good, since it is his mercy that bestows it : if hee send sick- 
ness, I will patiently indure it, and not thinke it too great, since 
itis my sinne that deserves it. If in health, I wiil strive to pre- 
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serve it by praising of him : if in sicknesse, I will strive to re- 
move it, by praying to him. He shall bee my God in sicknesse, 
and in health, and my trust shall bee in him in health and in 
sicknesse. So in my health, | shall not need to feare sicknesse, 
nor in any sicknesse dispaire of health. 


FROM HABINGTON’S CASTARA—1640. 
A WIFE 


Is the sweetest part in the harmony of our being. To the love 
of which, as the charms of nature inchant us, so the law of grace 
by speciall priviledge invites us. She is so religious that every 
day crowns her a martyr, though her zeale be neither rebellious 
nor uncivill. She is so true a friend, her husband may to her 
communicate even his ambitions, and if successe crowne not expec- 
tation, remaine neverthelesse uncontemn’d. She is colleague with 
him in the empire of prosperity ; and a safe retyring place when 
adversity exiles him from the world. She is so chaste, she never 
understood the language lust speakes in, nor with a smile ap- 
plaudes it, although there appeare wit in the metaphore. Shee 
is faire onely to winne on his affections, nor would she be mis- 
iris of the most eloquent beauty, if there were danger that it 
might persuade the passionate auditory to the least irregular 
thought. She is liberall, and yet owes not ruine to vanity, but 
knows charity to be the soule of goodnesse, and virtue without 
reward often prove to bee her owne destroyer. Shee is much 
at home, and when shee visits ’tis for mutuall commerce, not for 
intelligence. Shee can goe to court, and returne no passionate 
doater on bravery ; and when shee hath seene the gay things 
muster up themselves there, shee considers them as cobwebs the 
spider vanity hath spunne. Shee is so generall in her acquain- 
tance, that shee is familiar with all whom fame speaks vertuous ; 
but thinks there can bee no friendship but with one ; and there- 
fore hath neither shee friend nor private servant. Shee so 
squares her passion to her husband’s fortunes, that in the country 
shee lives without a froward melancholy, in the towne without a 
fantastique pride. She is so temperate, shee never read the 
moderne pollicie of glorious surfeits ; since shee finds nature is 
no epicure if art provoke her not by curiositie. Shee is inquisi- 
live onely of new wayes to please him, and her wit sayles by no 
other compasse than that of bis direction. His virtues are her 
wonder and imitation; and his errors her credulitie thinks no 
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more frailtie than makes him descend to the title of man. Ina 
word, shee so lives that shee may dye, and leave no cloude 
upon her memory, but have her character nobly mentioned : 
while the bad wife is flattered into infamy, and buyes pleasure at 
too deare a rate, if shee onely payes for it repentance. 





FROM “OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS.” 


BY THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE. 


Tuere is no act of memory like a death-bed’s review of 
one’s life : sickness, and a nearer prospect of death, often make 
a man remember those actions, wherein youth and jollity made 
him forget his duty : and those frivolous arguments, which, when 
he was in health and free from danger, were able to excuse him 
to his own indulgent thoughts, he himself will scarce now 
think valid enough to excuse him unto God, before whom if the 
sinless angels cover their faces, sinful mortals may justly tremble 
to be brought to appear. When the approach of death makes 
the bodily eyes grow dim, those of the conscience are enabled 
to discern, that, as to many of the pleas we formerly acquiesced 
in, it was the prevalence of our senses that made us think them 
reason; and none of that jolly company, whose examples pre- 
vailed with us to join with them in a course of vanity, will stand 
by us at the bar to excuse the actions they tempted us to; and 
if they were there, they would be so far from being able to jus- 
tify us, that they would be condemned themselves. 

It is true, if we consider death only as the conclusion of life, 
and a debt all men, sooner or later, pay to nature, not only a 
christian, but a man may entertain it without fear: but if one 
consider it as a change, that after having left his body to rot-.in 
the grave, will bring his soul to the tribunal of God, to answer 
the miscarriages of his whole past life, and receive there an un- 
alterable sentence, that will doom him to endless and inconceiva- 
ble joys, or inexpressible torments ; | think it is not inconsistent 
either with piety or courage, to look upon so great a change with 
something of commotion. Many that would not fear to be put 
out of the world will apprehend to be let into eternity. 
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ON LICENTIOUS POETRY. 


‘For more than half a century English literature had been dis- 
tinguished by its moral purity, the effect, and in its turn, the 
cause of an improvement in national manners. A father might, 
without apprehension of evil, have put into the hands of his chil- 
dren any book which issued from the press, if it did not bear, 
either in its title page or frontispiece, manifest signs that it was 
intended as furniture for the brothel. There was no danger in 
any work which bore the name of a respectable publisher, or 
was to be procured of any respectable bookseller. This was 
particularly the case with regard to our poetry. It is now no 
longer so; and woe to those by whom the offence cometh! The 
greater the talents of the offender, the greater is his guilt, and 
the more enduring his shame.’ * * * * * * * © Individuals are 
bound to consider that such pernicious works would neither be 
published nor written, if they were discouraged as they might, 
and ought to be, by public feeling ; every person, therefore, who 
purchases such books, or admits them into his house, promotes 
the mischief, and thereby, as far as in him lies, becomes an aider 
and abetter of the crime. 

‘The publication of a lascivious book is one of the worst of- 
fences which can be committed against the well-being of society. 
It is a sin, to the consequences of which no limits can be assigned, 
and those consequences no after repentance in the writer can 
counteract. Whatever remorse of conscience he may feel, when 
his hour comes (and come it must!) will be of no avail. The 
poignancy of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel one copy of 
the thousands which are sent abroad ; and as long as it continues 
to be read, so long is he the pander of posterity, and so long is he 
heaping up guilt upon his soul in perpetual accumulation.’ 


* FHKE HH HE HE 


* The evil is political as well as moral, for indeed moral and 
political evils are inseparably connected. Truly has it been af- 
firmed by one of our ablest and clearest reasoners, that “ the de- 
struction of governments may be proved and deduced from the 
general corruption of the subjects’ manners, as a direct and na- 
tural cause thereof, by a demonstration as certain as any in the 
mathematics.” There is no maxim more frequently enforced 
by Machiavelli, than that where-the manners of a people are 
cenerally corrupted, there the government cannot long subsist ;— 
a truth which all history exemplifies; and there is no means 
whereby that corruption can be so surely and rapidly diffused, 
as by poisoning the waters of literature !’—[ Southey, 1821.] 
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FROM BOWRING’S SPECIMENS OF THE RUSSIAN POETS. 





EVENING REFLECTIONS, ON THE MAJESTY OF GOD, ON SEEING 





THE GREAT NORTHERN LIGHTS. BY LOMONOSOV. 


Now day conceals her face, and darkness fills 

The tield, the forest, with the shades of night ; 

The gloomy clouds are gathering round the hills, 

Veiling the last ray of the lingering light. 

The abyss of heaven appears—the stars are kindling round ; 
Who, who can count those stars, who that abyss can sound? 


Just as a sand whelmed in the infinite sea— 

A ray the frozen iceberg sends to heaven— 

A feather in the fierce flame’s majesty— 

A mote, by midnight’s maddened whirlwind driven— 
Am I, midst this parade : an atom, less than nought 
Lost and o’erpower’d by the gigantic thought. 


And we are told by wisdom’s knowing ones, 

That there are multitudes of worlds like this ; 

That yon unnumber’d lamps are glowing suns, 

And each a link amidst creation is ;— 

There dwells the Godhead too—there shines his wisdom’s essence— 
His everlasting strength—his all-supporting presence. 


Where are thy secret laws, O nature, where ? 

Thy north-lights dazzle in the wintry zone : 

How dost thou light from ice thy torches there ? 

There has thy sun some sacred, secret throne ? 

See in yon frozen seas what glories have their birth ; 
‘Thence night leads forth the day to illuminate the earth. 


Come then, philosopher ! whose privileged eye 

Reads nature’s hidden pages and decrees :— 

Come now, and tell us whence, and where, and why, 
Earth’s icy regions glow with lights like these, 

That fill our souls with awe :—profound inquirer, say, 
For thou dost count the stars and trace the planets’ way ! 


What fills with dazzling beams the illumined air ? 

What wakes the flames that light the firmament ? 

The lightnings flash :—there is no thunder there— 

And earth and heaven with fiery sheets are bient : 

The winter night now gleams with brighter, lovelier ray 
Than ever yet adorn’d the golden summer’s day. 
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Is there some vast, some hidden magazine, 

Where the gross darkness flames of fire supplies ? 
Some phosphorous fabric, which the mountains screen, 
Whose clouds of light above those mountains rise ? 
Where the winds rattle loud around the foaming sea, 
And lift the waves to heaven in thundering revelry ” 


Thou knowest not! ’tis doubt, ’tis darkness all! 

Even here on earth our thoughts benighted stray, 

And all is mystery through this worldly ball— 

Who then can reach or rend yon milky way? 

Creation’s heights and depths are all unknown—untrod— 
Who then shall say how vast, how great creation’s God? 





A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 
BY MRS. BARBAULD.—WRITTEN IN HER EIGHTIETH YEAR. 


Wuen life in opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the spirit greet, 
And youth prepares his joys to meet, 
Alas ! how hard it is to die ' 


When scarce is seized some borrowed prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 

How awful then it is to die! 


When one by one those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, 
Ah! then how easy ’tis to die! 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films slow gathering dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light, 
"Tis nature’s precious boon to die ' 


When faith is strong, and conscience clear, 

And words of peace the spirit cheer, 

And visioned glories half appear, 

“Tis joy, *tis triumph then to die ! 














REVIEW. 


ARTICLE XV. 


The Racovian Catechism, with Notes and Illustrations, trans- 
lated from the Latin: to which is prefixed a Sketch of the 
History of Unitarianism in Poland and the adjacent coun- 
tries. By Tromas Rees, F. S.A. London, 1818. 


Iv our last number but one, we gavé some account of this work, 
with several extracts from the Historical Introduction ; but were 
prevented by want of room from noticing the Catechism itself— 
an omission which it is our present purpose to supply. We 
“should not recall the attention of our readers to this book, nor 
trouble them with any further observations upon it, if it did not 
afford us a favourable opportunity of laying before them the true 
principles of Socinianism, and in this way convincing them how 
entirely inapplicable is that name to the system held by modern . 
Unitarians. 

The Racovian Catechism derives its designation from Racow, 
a city in Poland, where the early Socinians had their principal 
establishment. It was drawn up partly for the instruction and 
confirmation of their own body, and partly to repel the reproach- 
es and aspersions cast upon them by their enemies. It is sup- 
posed to have been founded ona small work of the same des- 
cription, ascribed to the celebrated George Schomann, and pub- 
lished in 1574 under the following title ; “ Catechism, or Con- 
fession of Faith, of the Congregation assembled in Poland, in the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, who was crucified and raised 
from the dead. Deut. vi. 5.‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord.’ John viii. 54.‘ Itismy Father,—of whom ye say that 
he is your God.’” We are indebted to Mosheim for what we 
know of this interesting document. The truly christian spirit 
which it every where breathes, is evinced in the salutation with 
which the preface opens. ‘Toall those who thirst after eternal 
salvation, the little and afflicted flock in Poland, which is baptiz- 
edin the name of Jesus of Nazareth, sendeth greeting ; praying 
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most earnestly that grace and peace may be shed upon them by 
the one Supreme God and Father, through his only begotten 
Son, our Lord, Jesus Christ, who was crucified.’ It inculcates 
the unitarian and anabaptist doctrines, as they were then under- 
stood; but it does not appear to have gone very deeply into 
abstruse questions and points of controversy, and its general ex- 
ecution is spoken of by the writer just mentioned in disparaging 
terms. When it was resolved that the Catechism should assume 
its present form, the task of revising and re-modelling the whole 
work was assigned to Faustus Socinus, and Peter Statorius, 
junior ; but both of these men being prevented by death from 
completing their undertaking, it was in consequence transferred 
to Valentine Smalcius and Jerome Moscorovius, with whom it 
would appear that Volkelius was also associated. The work, 
as reformed and completed by these eminent men, was first pub- 
lished in the Polish language in 1605. It was soon translated 
into different languages, and passed through several editions ; 
amended and enlarged, by a few alterations in the text, but 
chiefly by the addition of many valuable notes and illustrations 
from the learned editors. The edition, from which the present 
translation is made, was published in 1680 at Amsterdam, in La- 
tin, with the following descriptive title page: ° Catechism of !the 
Churches of Poland, which confess according to the Scriptures, 
one God, the Father, his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit. First published in 1609; and since, by order 
of the same churches, corrected and more than one half enlarged ; 
revised also and improved by men eminent in those Congrega- 
tions—John Crellius, Jonas Schlichtingius, Martin Ruarus, An- 
drew Wissowatius, Benedict Wissowatius, and an anonymous 
writer, F.C. Illustrated with their Notes.’ 

Those acquainted withthe history of Socinianism will recog- 
nize among the names above mentioned, those of some of the 
most distinguished framers and supporters of that system. A 
work composed and edited, as this has been, by some of their 
principal writers, must certainly be allowed to have authority in 
settling the question, what Socinianism is. It presents us, in a 
systematic form, with a rule of faith and practice according to 
the Socinian scheme ; and instead of being, as Mosheim would 
insinuate, a specious and artful summary of their doctrine, de- 
signed only to impose upon strangers, it insists with peculiar 
earnestness, and dwells at the greatest length, on those very te- 
nets, which were most likely to bring upon them obloquy and 
persecution. From the nature of this work, much of it, of course, 
relates to subjects on which all christians are agreed ; but in the 
extracts, which we are about to make, we shall confine ourselves 
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chiefly to such as give the Socinian peculiarities. In this way 
we shall be able, at the same time, to do justice to the old So- 
cinians by allowing them to speak for themselves, where they 
are most liable to misrepresentation; and also to the modern 
ett by showing that they are not to be confounded with 
them. 

It is charged upon the Socinians as a fundamental error, that 
they gave a dangerous and pernicious latitude to the use of rea- 
son in the interpretation of the Scriptures. But the canon, they 
lay down on this subject, is one against which, we think, it would 
be difficult to object. 

‘ By what means may the more obscure passages of Scripture be 
understood ? 

‘By carefully ascertaiving, in the first instance, the scope, and 
other circumstances, of those passages, in the way which ought to 
be pursued in the interpretation of the language of all other written 
compositions. Secondly, by an attentive comparison of them with 
similar phrases and sentences of less ambiguous meaning, Thirdly, 
by submitting our interpretation of the more obscure passages to the 
test of the doctrines which are most clearly inculcated in the Scrip- 
tures, as to certain first principles ; and omitting nothing that disa- 
grees with these. And lastly, by rejecting every interpretation 


which is repugnant to right reason, or involves a contradiction.’ p. 
18, 


Unitarians generally, and doubtless most christians of 
other denominations, would consent to the correctness of these 
laws of interpretation. The office and authority they assign to 
reason, are the same assigned it by Mr. Locke; who, in his ex- 
cellent chapter on ‘ Faith and Reason, and their distinct pro- 
vinces,’ expressly asserts, that ‘there can be no evidence, that 
any traditional revelation is of divine original, in the words we 
receive it, and in the sense we understand it, so clear and so 
certain, as that of the principles of reason; and therefore, noth- 
ing that is contrary to and inconsistent with the clear and self- 
evident dictates of reason, has a right to be urged or assented to 
as matter of faith wherein reason has nothing to do.’ 

Another charge urged against the Socinians is, that they de- 
grade the Son of God into a mere common man. On this sub- 
ject we choose to give their own language. Speaking of Christ, 
they ask, | 

‘What are the things relating to his Person, which I ought to 
know ? ; 

‘This one particular alone,—that by nature he was truly a man, 
a mortal man while he lived on earth, but now immortal. That he 
was a real man the Scriptures testify in several places: Thus 
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I Timothy ii. 5, “* There is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.”’ I Corinthians xv. 21, 22, 
** Since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead. For as in Apam all die, even so in Cuarist shall all be 
made alive’’ Romans v. 15, “If through the offence of one, many 
be dead. much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” John viii. 
40, °* But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the 
truth.”’ See also Hebrews v. 1, &c. Such, besides, was the per- 
son whom God promised of old by the prophets ; and such also does 
the Creed called the Apostles’, which all Christians, in common with 
ourselves, embrace, declare him to be. 

‘Was, then, the Lord Jesus a mere or common man ? 

‘ By no means : because, first, though by nature he was a man, 
he was nevertheless, at the same time, and even from his ear- 
liest origin, the only begotten Son of God. For being conceiv- 
ed of the Holy Spirit, and born of a virgin, without the inter- 
vention of any human being, he had properly no father be- 
sides God: though considered in another light, simply accord- 
ing to the flesh, without respect to the Holy Spirit, of which he 
was conceived, and with which he was anointed, he had David 
for his father, and was therefore his son. Concerning his superna- 
tural conception, the angel thus speaks to Mary, Luke 1. 35, *‘ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the Power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee ; therefore also that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God.” Secondly, be- 
cause, as Christ testifies of himself, he was sanctified and sent into 
the world by the Father ; that is, being in a most remarkable man- 
ner separated from all other men, and, besides being distinguished 
by the perfect holiness of his life, endued with divine wisdom and 
power, was sent by the Father, with supreme authority, on an em- 
bassy to mankind. Thirdly, because, as the apostle Paul testifies, 
both in the Acts of the Apostles, and in his Epistle to the Romans, 
he was raised from the dead by God, and thus as it were begotten a 
second time ;—particularly as by this event he became like God im- 
mortal. Fourthly, because by his dominion and supreme authority 
over all things, he is made to resemble, or, indeed, to equal God : 
on which account, *‘a king anointed by God,” and ‘Sen of God,” 
are used in several passages of Scripture as phrases of the same im- 
port. And the sacred author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (chap. 
i. v. 5) shows from the words of the Psalmist (Psalm ii. 7), ‘‘ Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” that Christ was glori- 
fied by God, in order that he might be made a Priest, that is, the 
chief director of our religion and salvation,—in which office are 
comprised his supreme authority and dominion. He was, however, 
not merely the only begotten Son of God, but also a Gop, on ac- 
count of the divine power and authority which he displayed even 
while he was yet mortal: mach more may he be so denominated 
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now that he has received all power in heeven and earth, and that 
ri things, God himself alone excepted, have been put under his 
eet 

* But do you not acknowledge in Christ a divine, as well as a hu- 
man nature or substance ”? 

‘If by the terms divine nature or substance I am to understand 
the very essence of God, I do not acknowledge such a divine nature 
in Christ; for this were repugnant both to right reason and to the 
Holy Scriptures. But if, on the other hand, you intend by a divine 
nature, the Holy Spirit which dwelt in Christ, united by an indisso- 
lable bond, to his human nature, and displayed in him the wonderful 
effects of its extraordinary presence ; or if you understand the 
words in the sense in which Peter employs them (2 Peter i. 4), 
when he asserts that ** we are partakers of a divine nature,” that is, 
endued by the favour of God with divinity, or divine properties,—1 
certainly do so far acknowledge such a nature in Christ, as to be- 
lieve, that next after God, it belonged to no one in a higher de- 
gree.’ pp. 51-56. 

As to the precise rank which our Saviour held from his na- 
ture, it is well known that unitarians of the present day differ in 
opinion. In England they appear generally to believe in his 
proper humanity, and so’ far, therefore, as this particular doctrine 
is concerned, may be classed with the old Socinians, But in 
this country a large proportion are supposed to lean towards the 
Arian hypothesis ; and are, therefore, by no means to be con- 
founded with a sect, that acknowledge neither our Lord’s supe- 
rior nature nor bis pre-existence. 7 

But the most remarkable, and indeed the distinguishing doc- 
trine of Socinianism is that, which requires the worship of Christ. 
We shall state it in their own words, with its proper grounds and 
limitations. . 


‘Whence do you prove that divine worship is due to Christ ? 

‘ Authorities for this are furnished by many passages of Scripture. 
For instance, Christ says (John v. 22, 23), “ The Father hath com- 
mitted all judgment” (all rule and government) “to the Son; that 
ali men may honour the Son as they honour the Father.” And 
(Philipp. ii. 9, 11) the apostle writes, “‘ Wherefore God hath high- 
ly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name ; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in hea- 
ven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father.” It would appear also from these testimonies,—al- 
though there existed not, in so many words, an express command for 
adoring Christ,—that that sublime sovereignty wherewith he has 
been invested by God requires trom us the divine worship of him, 
For in every government honour is due from the subjects ;—~in the 
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divine government, divine honour; in human governments, bumau 
honour. And for this reason also, when Christ was about to be in- 
troduced into the future world, it was said, * Let all the angels of 
God worship him” (Heb. i. 6); which honour certain!y is no other 
than divine. But if the angels, as they adore God, ought to adore 
Christ also, as a Lord given to them by God—how ‘much more 
ought men to do this, to whom he is with peculiar propriety given 
as a Lord, and to whom alone he is given for a Saviour ! 

‘ But how do you show that we may in our necessities address 
our prayers to the Lord Jesus ? 

‘First, from this consideration—that he is both able and willing 
to afford us assistance ; and understands our prayers. Secondly, be- 
cause we have exhortations to this duty given us by the Lord him- 
self and by his Apostles. And lastly, because examples of this prac- 
tice may be seen in holy men.’ pp. 190-191. 


After stating these grounds more at large, they proceed : 


‘| perceive that we may address our prayers to the Lord Je- 
sus :—state now what the reasons are which impel us to do this 
freely ? 

‘bese you may have understeod from the preceding declara- 
tions: for all that has hitherto been said concerning the invocation 
of Christ incites us to pray to him; but chiefly his most tender and 
benevolent affection towards us, and that union of nature, which 
leads us te venture with a somewhat greater confidence to approach 
him, whose condition of life was at one time the same as our own: 
while, on the contrary, the sublimity of the nature of the supreme 
God, which is at all times most distantly removed from ours, may in 
a Mancer overawe our humility. And this was the very reason why 
God committed to the man Christ the charge of our salvation—that 
he might thus succour our weakness, and excite and maintain out 
confidence. 

‘Is not the first commandment of the decalogue altogether chang- 
ed by this addition ;—that we are bouud to acknowledge Christ as 
God_ in the stated sense, and to approach him with divine wor- 
ship ? 

‘That commandment is in no respect changed; for it only re- 
quires that we have no other Gods before God. But Christ is not 
another God, since God has communicated to him of his divine and 
celestial majesty, and has so far made him one and the same with 
himself. Nor bas God by this commandment deprived himself of 
the power of conducting his Christ to celestial authority, and by this 
means extending his own glory; but only bound us ‘down, by his 
law, that we presume not, of our own accord, to join any one with 
himself in divine worship and honour. The command, therefore, 
to have and worship but one God only, remains in force; the mode, 
alone, of worshipping him is changed, in so far as that the only God 
was formerly worshipped without Christ, but is now worshipped 
through Christ.’ pp. 194, 195. 
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‘Is there any difference between the honour of God and the 
honour of Christ ? 

‘ There is this difference, that we adore and worship God as the 
first cause of our salvation, but Christ as the second. We direct 
this honour to God, moreover, as to the ultimate object; but to 
Christ as an intermediate object : or, to speak with Paul (1 Cor. viii. 
6), we worship God as him “from whom are all things, and we 1 
him ;’° that is, are in him while we direct all our religious service to 
him ;—but Christ, as him ‘* by whom are all things and we by him :”’ 
that is, are by him, while we direct our religious service and wor- 
ship to God by him. 

‘What think you of those persons who believe that Christ is 
not to be invoked or adored ? 

‘Since they alone are Christians who acknowledge Jesus to be 
the Christ, or the beavenly king of the people of God, and who, 
moreover, worship him ona religious ground, and do not hesitate to 
invoke his name; on which account, we have already seen that 
Christians are designated as those who called on the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,—it is easily perceived that they who are disin- 
clined to do this, are so far not Christians; although in other res- 
pects they confess the name of Christ, and declare that they ad- 
here to his doctrine.’ pp. 196, 197. 

All the modern unitarians, of whom we have any knowledge, 
concur in rejecting this system of subordinate worship. It is 
certainly very strange, then, that they should be represented as 
belonging to a church, whose principles exclude them from her 
communion, and even deny to them the christian name. The 
views, generally entertained on this subject by the unitarians in 
England and this country, are well expressed by the venerable 
Lindsey :—‘ Love, honour, reverence, duty, confidence, grati- 
tude, and obedience are, and will be certainly for ever, due from 
us of mankind to the Lord Jesus for his immense love to us, and 
on account of his perfect holiness, excellency, power, dignity 
and dominion; but. religious worship is the incommunicable 
honour and prerogative of Gop aLong.’ 

There is another singular feature of Socinianism, relating to 
the manner, in which Jesus acquired his knowledge of the Di- 
vine will, that entirely distinguishes it from modern unitarianism. 
The Socinians believed in the literal ascent of Christ into hea- 
ven after his baptism, and before he commenced his public mi- 
nistry ; where they suppose him to have received his instruc- 
tions, and to have been qualified for his high office as Mediator. 
They thus state the doctrine and its authorities. 


‘ By what means did the Lord Jesus himself acquire his knowledge 
of the divine Will? 
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‘ By ascending into heaven, where he beheld his Father, and that 
life and happiness which he was to announce to us; where also he 
heard from the Father all those things which it would behoove him 
to teach. Being afterwards sent by him from heaven to the earth, 
he was most largely endowed with the Holy Spirit, through whose 
inspiration he proclaimed what he had learnt from the Father. 

‘ By what testimonies of Scripture do you prove these things ? 

‘That Christ ascended into heaven, he himself testifies, John iii. 
13, where he thus speaks: ** No man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is 
in heaven.”’ And that he saw his Father he testifies in the same 
Gospel, chap. vi. 46, where he states, * Not that any man hath seen 
the Father, save he which is of God, he hath seen the Father.” 
That he beheld the life and happiness which he announced to us, 
is evident both from what he himself declares (John ii. 11), that he 
testified what he had seen; and also from what John the Baptist 
asserts concerning him in the same chapter (ver. 31, 32), where he 
observes, ** He that cometh from above is above all,’’ *“* What he 
hath seen and heard, that he testifieth.””. That he heard and learnt 
from the Father what he was to teach to others, appears partly from 
the passage just cited, and partly from whet Christ declares, John 
vui. 26, ** I speak tothe world those things which | have heard of 
him :” and (ver. 28), “* As my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things.” With which agrees ver. 38, “I speak that which I have 
seen with my Father :” and also, what he states chap. xii. 49, 50, 
**] have not spoken of myself; but the Father which sent me, he 
gave me commandment, what [ should say, and what I should 
speak.’ ‘* Whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father said 
unto me, sol speak.”” Whence likewise it is, that he says, his doc- 
trine and word are not his, but the Father’s whosent him. That he 
had descended from heaven, or come forth from the Father, is inti- 
mated in some of those very passages which | have just quoted ; 
namely, John iii. 13 and 31: to which may be added John vi. 38, 
‘‘Icame down from heaven not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me :”’ and chap. xvi. 28, “I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world.”’’ pp. 170-172. 


It is hardly necessary to say, that modern unitarians regard 
the doctrine above defended as visionary and extravagant in the 
extreme. Some consider the passages adduced to support. it as 
referring to our Lord’s pre-existence, and some interpret them 
as figurative expressions; but none draw from them the conclu- 
sions which the Socinians did. 

The views entertained by the Socinians respecting the eflica- 
cy of Christ’s death in the salvation of sinners were also in some 
respects peculiar. Take the answers to the following questions. 

‘ But did not Christ die also, in order, properly speaking, to pur- 
chase our salvation, and literally to pay the debt of our ains ? 
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* Although Christians at this time commonly so believe, yet this 
notion is false, erroneous, and exceedingly pernicious ; since they 
conceive that Christ suffered an equivalent punishment for our sins, 
and by the price of his obedience exactly compensated our disobe- 
dience. There is no doubt, however, but that Christ so satisfied 
God by his obedience, as that he completely fulfilled the whole of 
his will, and by his obedience obtained, through the grace of God, 
for all of us who believe in him, the remission of our sins, and eter- 
nal salvation.’ pp 303, 304. 

‘But what do you conceive to be the meaning of the disilintiin 
tion,—that Christ has redeemed us and given himself a ransom 
for us ? 

‘The term REDEMPTION, in most passages of Scripture, means 
simply Liberation ; but by a more extended figure, it is put for 
that liberation for effecting which a certain price is paid, And it is 

said of the death of Christ, that he has liberated us by it, because by 
means of it we have obtained our freedom both from our sins them- 
selves, that we no longer serve them; and also from the punish- 
ment of them, that being snatched from the jaws of eternal death we 
may live for ever. 

‘But why is this deliverance expressed by the term redemp- 
tion ? 

‘ Because there is avery great similarity between our deliverance 
and a redemption properly so called. For as in a proper redemp- 
tion there must be a captive, the person who detains the captive, 
the redeemer, and lastly, the ransom, or price of the redemption ; 
so also tn our deliverance, if we speak of our sins themselves, man 
is the captive—they who detain him are sin, the world, the devil, 
and death: the redeemer of the captive are God and Christ; and 
the ransom, or price of the redemption, is Christ, or his soul paid 
by God and by Christ himself. The only difference lies here, that 
in this deliverance of us from our sins themselves, no one receives 
any thing under the name of ransom, which must always happen in 
a redemption properly so called. But if we speak of our delive- 
rance from the punishment of our sins, we owe this to God, Christ 
having delivered us from it when, in compliance with the will of 
God, he gave himself up to death for us, and through his own blood 
entered into the heavenly place: which obedience of his son unto 
death, and the death of the cross, God accepted as an offering of all 
the most agreeable to him. . But this is not to be understood, never- 
theless, as importing that God, liter rally speaking, had received the 
full payment of our debts ; since Christ was a victim of his own, 
provided by himself, as was also the case in the yearly sacrifice (the 
type of the sacrifice of Christ) ; and owed every thing to God 
through himself, and in his own name ; and although his obedience 
was the highest and most perfect of any, yet he received an incom- 
parably greater reward for it. Wherefore this ought to be ascribed 
New Series—vol. III, 57 
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to the unbounded grace and bounty of God; because he not only 
did not receive any part of what we owed to him, and because he 
not only forgave us all our debts; but also because he gave a vic- 
tim of his own, and that his only-begotten and best- beloved son, 
that lamb without blemish, for us and our sins, not that he might 
pay himself any thing for us (for this would be a fictitious, not a real 
payment). but might ‘create for us so much greater and more cert: un 
a right to pardon and eternal life, and might bind himself by such a 
pledg ce to confer this upon us ; and might also convert us to himself, 
and bless us with the other signal benefits of which we stood in 
need.’ pp. 313-315. 

It is difficult to understand the precise meaning intended to be 
conveyed by the preceding quotations. We can understand 
enough of it however to know, that but few unitarians at the pre- 
sent day would be willing to subscribe to it asa part of their 
creed. 

Many among them would also be disposed to demur at the 
sentiments advanced in this Catechism on the subject of Justifi- 
cation. After defining faith to be ‘such an assent to the doc- 
trine of Christ that we apply it to ils proper object,’ and justifi- 
cation as being ‘when God regards us as just, or so deals with 
us as if we were altogether just and innocent, which he does in 
the New Covenant in forgiving our sins and conferring upon us 
eternal life :>—they ask 


‘Is no one justified without faith in Christ ? 

‘No one whatever. but this must be understood of the time 
after Christ had appeared—in reference to which also those words 
of Peter (Acts iv. 12) are to be interpreted, that “there is none 
other name (besides that of Jesus) under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.”’ For this cannot be affirmed in re- 
spect to the time which preceded the appearance of Christ. For 
though all who at any time believed in God were justified through 
faith, as may clearly be gathered from the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, yet they were not justified by faith in Christ, but simply by 
faith in God. For though all are justified by faith in Christ, they 
are also justified by faith in God, provided they believe in God 
through Christ, but not else. Let it be added, that even that mode 
of justification by faith in God, once in use under the law, was not 
comprehended in the Covenant given by Moses, but depended mere- 
ly on the grace of God ; but that now the mode of justification by 
faith is comprised in the Covenant itself. Whence the apostle 
states (Gal. ili. 22 &c.) that faith came by the gospel.’ pp. 346, 
347. 


It is proper also to notice that the Socinians were staunch 
anabaptists, maintaining that the rite of baptism could not pro- 
perly be administered except upon adults and by immersion. 
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To the question ‘ Do infants at all belong to this rite?’ they an- 
swer 

‘If you look to the custom of the ancient apostolic Church, and 
to the end for which this rite was instituted by the apostles, it does 
not pertain to infants ; since we have in the Scriptures no command 
for, nor any example of, infant baptism, nor are they as yet capable, 
as the thing itself shows, of the Faith in Christ, which ought to 
precede this rite, and which men profess by this rite. 

‘ What then is to be thought of those who baptize infants ? 

‘ You cannot correctly say that they baptize infants. For they do 
not BAPTIZE them,—-since this cannot be done without the immer- 
sion and ablution of the whole body in water: whereas they only 
lightly sprinkle their heads—this rite being not only erroneously ap- 
plied to infants, but also, through this mistake, evidently changed. 
Nevertheless, Christian charity incites us, until the truth shall more 
and more appear, to tolerate this error, now so inveterate and com- 
mon, especially as it concerns a ritual observance, in persons who 
in other respects live piously, and do not persecute those who re- 
nounce this error.’ pp. 252, 253, 


On this subject modern Unitarians hold every possible varie- 
ty of opinion ; some believing in infant baptism, some in be- 
levers’ baptism, some in proselyte baptism, and some doubt the 
perpetuity of the ordinance. In this country they almost unt- 
versally adopt the practice of infant baptism by sprinkling. Is 
it not passing strange, then, that they should be forced into the 
bosom of a church like the Socinian, that must immediately cast 
them forth as unbaptized ? 

It is often said of the Socinians, that they believed in the anni- 
hilation of the wicked after a certain duration of panishment. If 
we can confide in the statements contained in a note from the 
pen of Benedict Wissowatius, this isa mistaken idea. After ap- 
pealing to a number of Socinian works in the highest repute, he 
thus concludes : 


‘It is therefore a mere calumny of some persons, that these 
churches, which choose to be called simply Christian, but which by 
others are commonly styled Ebionite, Samosatenite, Arian, Photi- 
nian or Socinian, deny the resurrection and the punishment of the 
wicked. For it is evident from the cited authorities, that they, 
equally with others, constantly maintain that there will be a resur- 
rection both of the just and of the unjust—and that the latter shall 
be consigned to everlasting punishment, but the former admitted to 
everlasting life.’ p. 367. 


If by enotienting punishment’ is meant the doctrine of the 
‘ proper eternity of hell torments,’ it is a doctrine which most 
Unitarians of the present day concur in rejecting ; some under- 
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standing by that ‘everlasting destruction’? to which the wicked 
are to be consigned, an absolute annihilation ; others conceiving 
of their sufferings as consequential, and indefinite as to their du- 
ration; and others, that all punishment will be necessarily reme- 
dial, and will end at last in a universal restoration to goodness 
and happiness. 

More might be said of the distinctive peculiarities of Socinian- 
ism, as they are unfolded in this Catechism. We have cited 
passages enough, however, to explain the system ; and more than 
enough to convince every reasonable person, that there is not a 
shadow of pretext for confounding it with modern Unitarianism. 
It is true, the Socinians held to a particular form of Unitarian- 
ism. but to a form of it, that is now universally exploded. We 
do not believe it could find in this country, or in England, a single 
advocate. Why then perpetuate the name, when the sect has 
become extinct? Nay, how glaringly absurd is it to give the 
name to an Unitarian of the present day, when it is perfectly un- 
derstood, that no Socinian church could, consistently with her 
principles, have tolerated such a man in her communion, but 
must have cast him forth as an unbaptized person and an unbe- 
liever ? 

At the same time, we do not look upon this grievance as af- 
fording occasion for much feeling on the part of the Unitarians. 
We have always regretted to find them so sensitive on this point. 
Suppose they are called Socinians by a most unjustifiable abuse 
of language—of what consequence is the name? Some of the 
most numerous and powerful sects have risen up, and spread 
themselves over the whole world, under a name, which their 
enemies fixed on them in scorn. This is remarkably true of the 
Methodists and the Quakers. ‘The Anabaptists, too, according to 
Robinson, are indebted for their name to ‘a Swiss pedant, who 
could not die easy without letting the world know that he under- 
stood Greek.’ It is also to be considered, that when the epithet 
in question is applied to Unitarians, it is commonly done from 
mere ignorance, rather than from a malicious disposition—a 
large proportion of our opponents being about as well acquaint- 
ed with our history, as the preacher at the west, who gravely in- 
quired of an English gentleman lately settled there, ‘ whether 
we were not called after a person by the name of Unit.’ Be- 
sides, even in the case of the better informed among the Trinita- 
rians, if a consciousness that their cause cannot be defended by 
fair reasoning, and that it is losing ground every day, should 
sometimes tempt them to resort to personal abuse, and to apply 
an odious epithet, which they know in. their consciences might 
as well be applied to themselves—even in this case, we should 
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be much less disposed to resent the injury, than to pity the oc- 
casion of it. We admire the direct and forcible language of the 
‘ Barrister’ on this subject. ‘To incur,’ says he, ‘ the epithet of 
Socinian, is to me a matter of the most perfect indifference. ‘T’o 
give an opponent an appellation instead of an argument is to give 
proof at cnce of a barren mind, and a bad cause. The great in- 
quiry is, whether the statement made, or the doctrine advanced, 
be true or false. If true, it is no more an answer to the argu- 
ment to call the writer a Socinian, than to call him a soap-boiler. 
It has no more to do with the matter, than the cast of his com- 
plexion, or the colour of his coat. Socinus can have no claim 
upon my veneration; Ihave never concerned myself with what 
he believed, or with what he taught. If, on any point, I should 
chance to concur in sentiment with him, the coincidence would 
not weaken my conviction ; if, on the other hand, | chanced to 
run counter to his conclusions, this fact would by no means un- 
settle my belief. The Scripture is my authority, and on no 
other authority will 1 ever knowingly lay the foundation of my 
faith.’ 

‘There are many other reasons, which induce us to regret 
that Unitarians have manifested so much sensitiveness on this 
point. It has afforded to our opponents something like an 
argument to prove, that we deserve the name; because, as 
it has been shrewdly observed, men are seldom much affect- 
ed by an unjust accusation, but from some justice in it. It 
has also served to divide the Unitarians against themselves, 
as it has led many of the Arian persuasion, in their zeal to 
wipe off the stigma of this bad name, to join with the rest of 
the world in fixing and confining it to those who believe in 
our Saviour’s proper humanity—a most ungenerous proceed- 
ing, as it is certain the name no more belongs to one than the 
other. It seems, also, to be attended generally with the belief, 
that odium is justly attached by christians to the Socinian name ; 
but there is no foundation whatever for this prejudice. Who, 
that is acquainted with the history of the reformation, would not 
rather be called after Socinus, than after Calvin? At the very 
mention of Calvin’s name, the voice of his brother’s blood cries 
to us from the ground. On the contrary, every thing, that we 
know of the public and private life of Socinus, would lead us 
to hold his name in honourable remembrance.* Some there are, 
who have called in question the extent and accuracy of his learn- 
ing; but none ever impeached the integrity of his character ; 
none ever doubted the greatness of his genius, the suavity of his 


* See our Number for July and August, p. 313. 
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manners, his quickness in reading the signs of the times, and 
his wonderful facility in turning to his advantage every favoura- 
ble circumstance. Nothing was wanting but a system better 
suited to the tastes and capacities of the multitude, and the po- 
litical aids enjoyed by the other reformers, to have made this 
man one of the most successful, as he certainly was one of the 
most accomplished heresiarchs the world ever knew. 

[t would do dishonour to no man to be allied to the Polish 
Socinians. That very looseness and feebleness in the go- 
vernment of Poland, which threatened for a long time, and 
at last effected its dissolution, were most favourable to free- 
dom of thought and speech. Thither, therefore, as to an asy- 
lum, resorted the bold and enterprising scholars of that day, 
when driven from their own homes by persecution for daring to 
outstrip the age in their inquiries. ‘There they enjoyed all the 
advantages that can flow from books, conversation, and liberty, 
and their writings and their history show that they did not misim- 
prove them. It is the testimony of one of their bitterest ene- 
mies, who was an eye-witness of their actions, that they ‘ resem- 
bled the ancient Donatists, their lives were blameless, but their 
doctrine was heretical; their simplicity, innocence, fidelity and 
industry are admirable, but their doctrine is damnable.’ 

Various opinions have been formed and expressed of the So- 
cinian system. Beza has said of it, ‘ that it was the very bottom 
lie of the devil’s heart.’ South, also, that high priest of ribald- 
ry, avers that ‘the Socinians are impious blasphemers, whose 
infamous pedigree runs back from wretch to wretch, in a direct 
line, to the devil himself, and who are fitter to be crushed by 
the civil magistrate, as destructive to government and society, 
than to be confuted as merely heretics in religion.’ ‘The catho- 
lics, likewise, point to Socinianism as the caput mortuum of 
protestantism,—the certain consequence of its principles, and the 
certain death of Christianity. But the cool and impartial ex- 
aminer will choose rather to listen to the often quoted words of 
the good archbishop Tillotson. ‘To do right,’ says he, ‘to the 
writers on that side, | must own, that, generally, they are a pat- 
tern of the fair way of disputing and debating matters of religion, 
without heat and unseemly reflections upon their adversaries. 
They generally argue matters with that temper and gravity, and 
with that freedom from passion and transport, which becomes a 
serious and weighty argument, and for the most part they reason 
closely and clearly, with extraordinary guard and caution; with 
great dexterity and decency, and yet with smartness and subtie- 
ty enough, witha very gentle heat and few hard words ; virtues 
to be praised wherever they are found, yea, even in an enemy, 
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and very worthy of our imitation. In a word, they are the 
strongest managers of a weak cause, and which is ill founded at 
the bottom, that perhaps ever yet meddled with controversy ; 
in so much,'that some of the protestant, and most of the popish 
writers, and even of the Jesuits themselves, who pretend to all 
the reason and ability in the world, are, in comparison of them, 
but mere bunglers. Upon the whole matter, they have this 
one great defect, that they want a good cause and truth on their 
side, which if they had, they have reason, and wit, and temper 
enough to defend it.’ 

As to the system they framed, it no doubt has its deficiencies 
and its redundancies. They never pretended it was perfect, 
nor imposed it, as such, on others. ‘They never gave even to 
this Catechism, which was designed as an exposition of their 
opinions, the authority of a rule of faith, to be binding on suc- 
ceeding generations, in the face of increasing light and know- 
ledge. It was their maxim, as we find it expressed in the 
preface to this work, ‘We do not think we ought to be ashamed 
if in some respects our church improves.’ A noble sentiment, 
which deserves to be written with a pen of iron upon a rock of 
adamant: a noble sentiment, which we should rejoice to see 
inscribed in golden characters, on every temple in the world. 
Upon the whole, when we consider the fine spirit, that animated 
these men, and how much they actually accomplished, notwith- 
standing the comparative darkness of the age, and the other dis- 
advantages with which they had to contend—when we consider 
how much of truth they discovered—how much of consistency 
and fixedness they obtained, and how much they contributed to 
carry forward the work of reformation—we cannot speak of their 
generous and disinterested exertions but in terms of high ap- 
plause. And when, too, we remember how much these exer- 
tions were indebted for their first impulse, as well as for their 
harmony and success, to him from whom the sect derives its 
name, we cannot but join in the sentiment expressed in the 
epitaph upon his tomb-stone, ‘ LurHer TooK OFF THE ROOF 0} 
Basyion ; CALVIN THREW DOWN THE WALLS; BUT SaciNUs DUC 
UP THE FOUNDATIONS.’* 


* Tota licet Babylon destruxit tecta Lutherus, 
Muros Calvinus, sed fundamenta Socinus 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


Life of Michael Martin,who was Executed for Highway Rob- 
bery, December 20, 1821; as given by himself. Boston: 
Russell and Gardner. 8vo. pp. 102. 


We deema notice of this book important, because of the views 
which it gives of human nature; in this respect every biography 
is valuable ; and next, because of its immoral tendency. 

This is the history of as adroit and accomplished a villain as 
can be found in our prisons, or in the records of our criminal 
courts. Michael Martin was born in Ireland in 1795. His 
early youth was marked by disobedience to his parents, malig- 
nity of temper, dishonesty, strong and ungoverned passions, and 
by an impetuous curiosity and spirit of enterprize in vice and 
mischief. His early habits were those of intemperance and de- 
bauchery; and becoming acquainted with a most artful high- 
wayman, they pledged themselves to each other, and pursued 
for some time in Ireland, and afterwards in Scotland, an almost 
unexampled course of successful and bold robbery. Obliged by 
the fear of apprehension to leave his own country, he tock 
passage for the United States, and arrived in Salem in 1818. 
Here he resided for some time in a respectable private family 
in the capacity of a labourer; after which, being enabled by a 
legacy from his father, he commenced the profession of a brew- 
er in Portsmouth; but failing of success in this business from his 
own miscalculations, he went into Canada, where he engaged 
again in his former habits of plunder and highway robbery, until 
he returned to the United States the last spring; here after 
several successful robberies, he was apprehended in Springfield 
in August last; and at the session of the supreme court in Oc- 
tober was convicted of the robbery, with an intent to kill, of a 
gentleman on Medford turnpike. ‘The evidence against him 
being full and conclusive, and the crime a capital offence, he 
was condemned and executed at Lechmere Point, Cambridge, 
on the 20th day of December last. This narrative is repre- 
sented as having been taken from his own mouth by the gentle- 
man who has given it to the public. Although a very extraor- 
dinary history, and very much doubted by many sensible men, 
yet it contains nothing absolutely incredible. It should how- 
ever be recollected, that a man capable of such atrocious crimes 
may be easily conceived to be ready, from very light motives, to 
represent his own conduct in a manner to give it an air of 
heroism. 
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it may be justly said that no kind of writing is more universal- 
ly interesting than biography; and none may be made more 
insiructive and useful. This last remark however applies much 
rather to the lives of good than of bad men; unless, in the latter 
case, their vices are exhibited ina way to excite that strong dis- - 
gust and abhorrence with which they ought always to be regard- 
ed; and the connexion between their vices, and their ignominy 
and suffering and punishment, is made so apparent, as in fact 
they are always invariably associated, that men are com- 
pelled, at every step in the progress of the history, to feel and 
acknowledge, that it is as foolish as it is criminal to do 
wrong; and that every motive of interest and duty combine to 
dissuade men from vice. But where the vices of a man are so 
garnished over, that we can look at them without any powerful 
alarm to our moral sensibility; where the circumstances by 
which they are accompanied, make them appear rather as the 
brilliant efforts of genius and enterprise, than as the gross crimes, 
which they actually are; where, in speaking of them, an effort is 
made to soften them by the use of terms, by which without doubt 
those who commit them endeavour to conceal their deformity 
from themselves, and to quiet their own consciences ; as when in 
the case before us robbery is termed only lifting, and picking 
pockets only borrowing money ; and where especially their vices 
are represented as associated with virtues, which serve as a 
compensation, and the character of the crime is attempted to 
be softened by the bestowment of the plunder in charity; and 
finally, where the story of an almost unparalleled series of crimes 
is given in a way rather to make men laugh than to make them 
shudder ; there the effect must be bad. Thisis the objection that 
we make to the book before us; and it is applicable in all its 
extent and force. 

We have another objection to this narrative of a kind not un- 
like the foregoing. ‘The writer seems to have taken particular 
pains to persuade us, that the death of this wretched man was 
that of a hero and a good christian. He repels the suggestion 
that Martin discovered any emotions of fear or alarm as the last 
hour drew nigh, as he witnessed the preparations for his execu- 
tion, or as he ascended the fatal platiorm. He would have us 
believe, that after this atrocious villain had made his last extraor- 
dinary but unsuccessful attempt to escape, and had given up all 
hopes of afterwards accomplishing it, his mind underwent a most 
favourable change;' and having made his confessions to his 
priest and received the holy sacrament, which to our views ap- 


pears to be nothing short of a profanation of this sacred rite ; 
New Series-—vol. Hl, 58 
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and having obtained absolution, the bestowment of which, though 
claimed as a privilege on the part of the Romish church, is, in 
the opinions of this protestant community, an unhallowed usur- 
pation ; he deems his crimes expiated, and is prepared to die with 
the self-complacency of a good man; satisfied, according to 
his own account, from which we think something may be infer- 
red as to the sincerity of his penitence, that the continuance of 
his life would only restore him to the same course of crimes, 
which was now about to be cut off by the righteous judgment of 
the laws. On the whole, we can hardly conceive of any thing 
of this nature of a more pernicious moral tendency with a con- 
siderable part of the community; or more likely to encourage 
and embolden men in the commission of crimes than such a his- 
tory as this; in which wesee a young man, after a long course of 
most atrocious and bold iniquity, always successful in his crimes, 
and always escaping detection in a most extraordinary manner 
until the last act; and, when apprehended and condemned, and 
there remained no chance of escape, represented as suddenly 
atoning for his crimes by his confessions ; receiving a sentence of 
forgiveness and an assurance of future felicity from a minister of 
religion; expressing his wish that others could know how easy 
and happy he felt; and then departing in a manner adapted 
rather to excite sympathy and admiration, than that detestation 
and horror, which his crimes and their terrible consequences 
ought to inspire. 

To the life is subjoined the will of the criminal, by which he 
undertakes to dispose of his property and his body: for this last 
he expresses his earnest solicitude that it might not fall into 
the hands of the surgeons; and the writer of this narra- 
tive, to whom the execution of this will was intrusted, is care- 
ful to inform us, that bis wishes have in this respect been 
most scrupulously complied with. We bpe indeed for the ho- 
nour of our community, that it is not tru, as is confidently re- 

orted, that a mob composed of ti... countrymen of this misera- 

le man, whom no doubt they regarded asa kind of martyr, went 
to the jail on the night of the execution and demanded his body ; 
and, having buried it at low water mark, placed a guard to se- 
cure it from those to whem, it is certainly a defect in our laws 
that our courts of justice are not authorized to award it by their 
sentence. 

Having said thus mach of this book, we hope we shall not be 
considered as departing from our province, if we come now to 
our principal object, and with all due deference to the opi- 
nions of the wise and good, express our serious sentiments on a 


a 
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subject, intimately associated with the political and moral wel- 
fare of our community. 
There exists among us, it is every day apparent, a morbid 
sensibility as to capital executions; and the state of public 
sentiment in regard to them strongly tends to defeat the 
great purposes for which we resort to so dreadful an alterna- 
tive. Far be it from our wish to encourage a spirit of cruelty ; 
or in any way to allay or hinder that truly christian humanity, 
which forms a remarkable characteristic in the present state of 
civilized society, and of our own community in particular. But 
our pity is often very much misplaced ; and what we call a 
is only cruelty to the community, and perhaps even to the of- 
fenders themselves. That we have a right in some cases to 
take the life of a fellow creature is a position we shall not un- 
dertake'to maintain, deeming it sufficiently established ; at least 
80 long as our laws enjoin on courts, juries, and officers, the duty 
of inflicting death as the penalty of certain crimes. The inflic- 
tion of such a punishment seems in many instances to be a ne- 
cessary part of self-defence ; since there cannot be a doubt that 
the fear of it often affords the only preventative against crimes, 
by which our own lives would otherwise be continually put at 
hazard. ‘The love of life is the strongest passion of our natare ; 
and is often found in all its vigour in cases, where it would 
seem that life could have no value. No substitute that could 
be devised would be as effectual in preventing crimes. Corpo- 
ral chastisement, hard labour, perpetual imprisonment, have few 
terrors compared with a public and ignominious execution ; and 
nothing is wanting to render this punishment as effectual as we 
should suppose it would be, but the certainty of detection and 
of the punishment following the detection, If it be said in reply, 
that in England where so many offences are made capital, the 
fear of death contributes little to the prevention of crimes, we 
only reply, that there the severity of the punishment is so dispro- 
portioned to the nature of the crimes, for which men are in many 
cases exposed to suffer death, that the class in the community, or 
whom they are designed to operate, are driven to a kind of dea- 
peration in vice, and feeling, after the first offence, which is pers 
haps comparatively trivial, that they are already liable to the 
severest penalty which a human tribunal can inflict, they consi- 
der the Rubicon as already passed, ‘the worst as over,’ and 
proceed without concern to the “excesses of vice. These re- 
marks do not apply to our penal code; in which the number 
of offences made capital are few, and of a nature of all others to 
render such a penalty just and necessary. 
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Since then such penal laws exist among us; and our penal 
code has received all the improvement, which as yet the wisdom 
and me rey of the wisest and best men in our community after 
most anxious study have been able to give to it; the public safety 
demands, that it should be peremptorily and rigidly carried into 
execution. Every man should fee! himself interested in ne de- 
tection and punishment of the g1 uilty. i end of capita! pu- 
nishments ts not the expression of public resentment of the 
crime ; not the infliction of pain or death upon the guilty, as 
though this pain or death could make any compensation or atone- 
ment for the criminal acts; but solely by such tremendous ex- 
amples of the consequences of vice to deter others from its com- 
mission. But pe nal | laws which are not executed, or which are 
easily evaded, or which are executed ina manner that indicates 
onihe part of these persons, by whom Ahey are established and 
enforced, a distrust of their justice or propriety, are likely to 
fail entirely of their propor purposes, and to do more injury to 
the community than if no such laws existed. 

The only way, our humble apprehension, to make such 
laws effectual, is as far as possible to make it certain that the 
will be executed, where the guilt is clear; and without indulg- 
ing in any refinements of cruelty, than which nothing tends more 
to injure the moral character of society, to make the circumstan- 
ces of their execution as terrible as possible. 

In regard then, first, to the conviction of a criminal, we think it 
is to be lamented that the sentiment seems every day to be gain- 
ing ground with us, that men are only to be condemned upon di- 
rect and positive testimony; and that proof, which is merely 
circumstantial and presumptive, will not justify a conviction. 
We have only to say in this case, that crimes seek concealment ; 
that men can seldom be induced to commit a crime in the pré- 
sence of others; and that, from the nature of the case there- 
fore, direct evidence can hardly be expected in any instance of 

capital crime, unless it be from an accomplice, whose testimony 
is certainly to be received with great distrust. We answer next, 
in the common language of the law, ‘{hat circumstances will not 
lie ;? and although no man should be willing to bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty as long as there remains a reasonable doubt of the 
guilt of the accused, or a reasonable presumption of bis inno- 
cence ; yet that often indications of guilt, which are in them- 
selves trivial, speak most eloquently; and upon a mind intelli- 
gent, considerate, and accustomed to weigh evidence, a connect- 
ed series of circumstances will be even more convincing, than the 
most positive asseverations on the part of those who call them- 
selves eye-witnesses, or even than the confessions of the ac- 
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cused themselves. Direct testimony may be false; but there 
are innumerable cases of circumstantial proof in which impos- 
ture is nearly impossible. We consider it to be lamented that 
jurors seem not to understand, or not to be disposed to keep 
within, their province ; and, mistaking their proper respon- 
sibility, suffer their own private opinions to interfere ‘with their 
duty io their country ; as when for example an opinion of the 
unlawfulness of taking life, except where life has actually been 
taken, induces them to gi ive a verdict of acquittal contrary to 
their own convictions and their oath 1s, when the law itself would 
condemn the accused to death. Such cases only prove that men 
are sometimes disposed to violate a manifest duty from a mis- 
taken zeal to perform a questionable one; as for example such a 
man as the wretched Martin could not probably be brought to 
eat flesh on Friday, though he might have no scruple to take 
the life of a: other on that day.* "We apprehend it to be the 
duty of ajury to judge merely of matters of fact, and of yortets 4 
as applied to the law; and to give their verdict accordingly 
guilt or innocence; but with the penalties of the law elf, 
they have nothing to dd. The responsibility of the law rests 
on those who enacted it. Under the influence of this false sen- 
timent, it has recently happened in a neighbouring state, that 
an individual, accused of committing a rape under circumstances 
of most shocking barbarity, a crime at least as revolting to the 
feelings of cultivated society as even murder itself, and the proof 
of whose guilt was established by ample testimony, has been ac- 
quitted, simply because in the opinion of some of the jury, such 
a crime ought not to have been made capital. 

We have something to remark, in the next place, on the man- 
ner in which capital sentences are carried into execution among 
us; which in our judgment tends ina great measure to defeat 
the purposes of such punishments. 

In the first place, the execution of the sentence is usually de- 
layed more than a month, and reprieves are in some instances 
perhaps too easily obtained. The postponement of the execu- 
tion for so long a time is injurious. to the public ; it 1s too heavy 
a tax upon the public sensibility; for after the day is announc- 


* Such a supposition as the above will not be deemed invidious or un- 
candid, if the following is founded in fact. ‘I cannot give a clearer idea 
of the nature of superstition than by what appeared in the conduct of 
some Roman catholics in Ireland, who, | have been told, broke into a 
house, where they were guilty of robbery and murder, but, sitting 
down to regale themselves, would not taste flesh meat, because it was 
Frida 
plata Institutes of Nat. and Revealed Religion, vol. I. p. 91. 
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ed, a considerable part of the community are looking forward 
continually with painful anxiety to its arrival. Next it excites 
too strengly the public sympathy. After the first shock, which 
we receive from a knowledge of the crime and conviction, is ina 
degree over, and the execution of the sentence is delayed, we 
begin to lose sight of the crime and to think only of the individual 
who is to suffer; and instead of the deep horror which we ought 
to feel for his guilt, there arises at last a sentiment of pity and 
tenderness towards the unhappy victim; we begin to think the 
laws themselves are cruel and severe; and under these circum- 
stances a large part of those, who are assembled at such specta- 
cles, depart rather with feelings of hostility towards the govern- 
ment, which establishes such penalties, than with a conviction of 
the justice of the sentence, and a proper indignation ageinst 
the crime. 

In the next place, after the conviction of the prisoner, he be- 
comes a particular object of public attention. Innumerable 
persons are suffered to visit him, whether they are in any way 
connected or acquainted with him or not; some doubtless from 
benevolent sympathy, and others from, wanton and improper 
curiosity, which ought not to be gratified. Then again he is 
visited by persons of various sects of religion, each anxious (un- 
less the prisoner is at once decided in his religious profession) to 
make him their proselyte, and to assure to their sect the honour 
of his conversion. Recently in Baltimore, a condemned robber 
was publicly baptised in the prison yard, and admitted to the com- 
munion of the baptist church ; and after his execution, his body 
was delivered to their charge and buried by this church in 
public funeral procession. Inalmost every case the convict is 
encouraged to believe, and sure to express his confidence, 
that the felicity of a better state is in reserve for him; that 
through the merits of Christ all his sins will be pardoned; 
and as, according to the best of our recollection, Hare a most 
atrocious robber, a few years since executed at the south, 
expressed himself, he regards the scaffold but as the threshold 
of heaven; or as Phillips, not long since executed for murder 
in this town, confidently expressed himself, as about to enter 
into the arms of Jesus; or as in the still later case of Mar- 
tin, he desires that others should know how happy he is in 
his religious hopes and attainments. Then perhaps he is 
carried through the streets on the way to his execution, as 
in a recent case among us, with the arms of the priest 
around his neck; and at the place of execution extraordina 
precautions are taken, perhaps, as in the case of Phillips, (for 
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whom the scaffold was so contrived that when he fell he 
should be entirely secluded from public observation,) that 
the public sensibility should not be shocked; and at last 
comes the history of the prisoner, in which as in a late case at 
Albany, we are told of his religious experiences, and of his 
truly firm, and pious, and christian death. So that, in fine, the 
sympathies of the public are altogether in favour of, the cri- 
minal, and that part of the community, who do not reflect, 
but trust themselves entirely to what they see and feel, come 
away from such a spectacle with pity towards the unfortunate 
victim, and perhaps with a conviction that a course of crimes 
and profligacy pretty naturally conducts their: wretched vota- 
ry to an enviable termination of this mortal life.* 

All this we think is wrong, and public executions thus 
conducted have very little tendency to the prevention of 
crimes. A capital execution is a shocking event; and while 
there should be no circumstance attending it, which should 
to any reasonable mind wear the appearance of cruelty; yet 
on the other hand there should be nothing, which in’ the 
public view might soften its horrors. We beg leave on this 
important and solemn subject to express in conclusion our de- 
liberate opinions. We think in the first place, where the con- 
viction has taken place upon ample evidence, there should 
be no officious application for pardon, no commutation, and 
no reprieve, unless there should arise some reasonable dis- 
trust of the proof, by which the conviction was founded, or 
some extraordinary circumstances should appear in mitigation. 
Whatever contributes in the smallest degree to make the pu- 
nishment of crimes uncertain, or to multiply the chances of 
escape from them, does incalculable injury ; and tends more 
than any thing else, to defeat the proper ends of such 


* In Denmark uncommon pains are taken to prepare criminals for 
death by the conversation and instructions of the clergy. After this 
they are conducted to the place of execution with great pomp and so- 
lemnity. The criminals under these circumstances suffer death with 
meekness—piety—and sometimes with dignity. The effects of this, I 
have been well informed, have been in several instances, to induce de- 
luded people to feign or confess crimes, which they had never com- 
mitted, on purpose to secure to themselves a conspicuous death, and a 
certain entrance into happiness. There is something in the presence 
of a number of spectators, which is calculated to excite and strength- 
en fortitude in a sufferer. ‘lt is not so diffieuit a thing,’ said Lewis 
XIV. to his courtiers, who stood reund his death bed,” ‘to die as I ex- 
pected.’ ‘No wonder,’ says Voltaire, who reljates the anecdote, ‘for 
all men die wiih fortitnde, who die in company.’ The bravery of a 
soldier is derived from the operation of this principle in the human 
mind. Essay on Public Punishments by Dr. Rosa, Philadelphia. 
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penalties. We are of an opinion, in the next place, that as 
short a time as possible, consistent with humanity should be 
allowed between the passing of the sentence and its execu- 
tion. Ail unnecessary delay in such case is wrong; wrong to 
the public, for the reasons, which we have assigned; and 
wrong towards the prisoner, since it has no other effect than 
to encourage him with the hope of pardon or escape, or to 
protract his sufferings. ‘Che pretence of wanting a month, or 
six weeks, or eight weeks, in order to prepare a man for the 
eternal world, proceeds upon a principle too absurd to de- 
serve any consideration. ‘That it is better that men should 
die penitent than impenitent, no Christian will doubt; but in 
our humble opinion our condition in a future world will de- 
pend much rather on the manner in which we live, than the 
manner in which we die. In any event, however, the charac- 
ter, and with that, the condition of every individual, will be 
settled by a judgment, which is infallible; and whether a man 
would have changed his character, had a longer period on 
earth been allowed him, is known certainly, and known only 
to that Being, who will judge his creatures, not by what they 
actually accomplish, but by what they do, and what they are 
in relation to the circumstances, in which by his providence 
they are placed. 

Further, the unhappy man should never be made the 
subject of a foolish or an inhuman pane. He should be 
permitted freely to see his family, or immediate connexions ; 
and to enjoy the visits of any minister of religion whose ser- 
vices would be most agreeable to him; but he should never 
be given up to the persecution of every zealous man, who 
through vanity, or folly, or weakness, or perhaps from mo- 
tives which we honour, might obtrude his services upon him. 
Further, the intercourse of the minister of religion with him 
and the immediate effects of this intercourse, should be pri- 
vate. The public can derive no benefit from the religious 
experiences, in the technical sense of the term, of such men. 
Moreover, let there be no speeches and no pious ex- 
hortations at the gallows; but let it be a scene of silent and 
unmingled horror. Let there be nothing to relieve the ter- 
rors and wretchedness of the spectacle; and with whatever 
insensibility and indifference a man may meet his fate, let 
nothing be said of his heroism and christian fortitude. Last- 
ly, let the body be always at the disposal of the court; 
separate from the advantages to medical science which may 
be derived from the delivery of the body to the surgeons, 
since it is evidently a circumstance, which, as in the case of 
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Martin, is viewed by men in general with great horror, it 
should be understood to be a necessary part of the penalty. 
It need not be pronounced with the sentence, but it should 
always be subjoined to the warrant for the execution. Under 
circumstances like these, we think capital executions would be 
regarded with much more terror than they now are; and 
consequently be much more effectual to the prevention of 
crimes. 

These suggestions may appear to the over fastidious, and the 
eminently sensitive, severe. We should most deeply lament it, 
if they afforded any foundation for such a charge. We are con- 
fidently persuaded, and it is only under such a persuasion that 
we could be tempted to utter them, that they are much more 
compatible with trae humanity, than the practices which we 


have reprehended ; if not to the individual sufferer, certainly to | 


the community. We regard the necessity of capital executions 
with profound sorrow and depression of soul. Wedo not depend 
with excessive confidence upon any penal statutes for the pre- 
vention of crimes. ‘They will do something; and something 
may be done by a vigilant police ; but still more may be accom- 
plished by diminishing the facilities and breaking up the resorts 
of intemperance, which is the origin or at least the encourager 
of almost all the crimes which are committed ;* by every at- 
tempt to improve the condition of the poor by rendering them 
industrious and frugal; by increasing and assisting the means 
of public education; by inculcating just and rational views of 
religion, especially as it relates to the moral government of God ; 
by the religious education of children, and particularly by ex- 
citing and promoting a high sense of the worth of character, and 
a purity, intelligence and tenderness of moral feeling and sen- 
timent in every class in the community. 


* <In all the inquiries that have been made into the state of cri- 
minals in this country, (England) it has been uniformly found, that 
habits of drinking have been either the primary, or the occasional 
cause. In all the trials at the Old Bailey, the first evidence given is 
the visit to the public house, and the quantity of gin drank by the par- 
ties. All the rest follows of course, and ihe hardihood or barbarity 
displayed in the commission of the crime, is clearly traced to the use 
of ardent spirits.’—London Ledger. 
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Siuar’s Sermon. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


d Sermon occasioned by the completion of the New College Edi- 
fice for the use of the Theological Seminary at Andover, and de- 
livered September 13,1821. By Moses Stuart, Associate 
Professor of Sacred Literature. Andover, published by 
Flagg and Gould. 1821. pp. 46. 


Tuis is an animated sermon, and the occasion, no doubt, ren- 
dered it interesting to those who heard it. We do not know 
however that it would have attracted our particular attention, 
had it not been for some remarks and allusions contained in it, 
of which we feel ourselves compelled to take some notice. Not 
that we believe them capable of doing half the harm, which is 
shown by their spirit to have been both desired and designed ; 
but because we do not think it right to let such a spirit pass un- 
censured, and because, when suth side thrusts as these are 
made, we are not unwilling to show that we mark them, and 
that we are not defenceless. 

In giving a sketch of the sermon, we shall make some ob- 
servations on the passages alluded to, as we come to them. 

The text is the sixth verse of the third chapter of Proverbs, 
‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths.’ Itis to the Supreme Being that we are to look for gui- 
dance and assistance in all the circumstances of life, in all the 
events and seasons of our earthly journey—and this acknowledg- 
ment4s required by every consideration of ‘duty, safety and ulti- 
mate success and happiness.’ But the acknowledgment of God 
is not merely the profession of the lips—it is ‘the actual love 
and gratitude, and homage and obedience of our spirits.’ 

The meaning of the text is general; regarding every occur- 
rence of human life. But as the traveller stands in particu- 
lar need of direction when any new road is presented, so are 
we called upon especially to acknowledge God and implore 
his guidance, in those circumstances of life which are new 
and peculiar. 

‘In reference then,’ the preacher proceeds, ‘to this gene- 
ral and obvious principle of duty, | may say that the present 
circumstances of this seminary, call upon those who belong to it, 
to pause, and take a survey of their situation, and the duties con- 
nected with it, or resulting from it; and to pay those acknow- 
ledgments to God, which are due, in respect to the many awful 
and interesting relations toward him, that we sustain. 
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‘It is for this purpose, that the present day has been set apart ; 
and to assist you in the discharge of this duty, | have been re- 
quested to address you, on this occasion. {| know not how to 
guide your reflections better, than to follow the plain and simple 
path, which my own have pursued. 

‘Let me, first, call your attention to a survey of the Past ; 
then of the present; and, lastly, of the FUTURE CIRCUMSTAN- 
ces of this Institution. 

‘1. We will look back and take a view of the past.’ Under 
this head the preacher invites the attention of his hearers to 
‘THE REASONS WHICH LED TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THIS IN- 
STITUTION ; AND THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICM IT WAS ESTABLISH- 
ep.’ The reasons which led to the establishment of the Insti- 
tution, are implied in the object of it, as stated by the founders, 
which is, to use their words, to increase ‘the number of learned 
and able defenders of the gospel of Christ, as well as of orthodox, 
prous, and zealous ministers of the New Testament.’ 

In enlarging on the first part of this object, the increasing the 
number of learned and able defenders of the gospel, professor 
Stuart draws, as we believe, a faithful picture of the ignorance 
of our clergy, with many bright and eminent exceptions, however, 
‘ for two generations past,’ and insists ably and at some length on 
the great importance of learning in the sacred profession, and its 
intimate connexion with piety and morality. Far be it from us 
to throw any disparagement on such sentiments as are expressed 
in this part of the discourse. We warmly approve them—we 
have always maintained them. There was one remark in this 
connexion which we thought particularly forcible and shrewd ; 
it is as follows. ‘One conclusive evidence, that various sects of 
christians, (who affect to despise human learning, as a qualifica- 
tion for the ministry, and to depend only on special divine teach- 
ing,) argue to establish the propriety of such views, rather by 
way of self-defence than from real conviction, is, that no sooner 
does a man of any considerable learning appear enlisted under 
the banners of their party, than they bestow upon him their un- 
qualified applause and admiration.’ Who has not seen instances 
of this? How common it is to meet with zealots who will de- 
claim against literature and mental cultivation as something 
worse than uselessness and vanity, and who yet will point you 
with pride and exultation to some one, if they have any, of their 
own party, who has raised himself, by his talents and diligence, 
above the level of his fellows? 

The second part of the expressed object of the founders was 
to increase the number of orthodox, pious, and zealous ministers. 
Some proper remarks are made on the piety and enlightened 
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zeal which are necessary in the character of the christian minis- 
ter, and then the other supposed requisite, their orthodoxy, 18 
touched upon. And here our own sentiments begin to differ 
most widely from those which are advocated in the sermon. 
We do not mean with regard to particular theological tenets 
alone, for it would be quite unnecessary for us to assert that, but 
with regard to general inferences and fundamental principles. 
After giving an enumeration of the doctrines in which the foun- 
ders of the Institution supposed ‘ the peculiarity, the essence and 
the glory of christianity’ to consist, and which generally receive 
the appellation of orthodox, the preacher adds, ‘ They did most 
sincerely believe that the word of God contained these truths ; 
and consequently, they were persuaded that it is essential to a 
pious mind to admit them.’ Now we cannot acknowledge this 
consequence, which is so decidedly inferred; we enter, on the 
contrary, our earnest protest against it. We cannot allow that 
doctrinal belief has so perfect a command over feeling and prac- 
tice ; we cannot allow that the reception of a peculiar system 
is so absolutely essential to those varied emotions, and the con- 
duct produced by them, which go to constitute piety. We do 
indeed believe that doctrine is connected with piety, and that 
some religious opinions are more favourable to its growth and 
culture than others, though we will by no means concede that 
the opinions which we have adopted labour under any disadvan- 
tage in this particular, or that those of professor Stuart, and 
the founders of Andover Institution possess any superiority ; but 
we do not believe that their opinions, or our opinions, or any 
opinions, as long as they do not interfere with the natural and 
moral attributes of the Supreme Being, are either essential to, 
or inadmissable by, a pious mind. We are convinced that in 
every various sect there have been truly pious minds. We 
think that Baxter and Owen and Edwards, although their doc- 
trines are far from coinciding with ours, were men of pious 
minds ; and we think that Locke and Newton, and Priestley and 
Lindsey, although they were far from being what is usually call- 
ed orthodox, were also men of pious minds ; and if this should be 
denied—we should hardly think it necessary to defend them. 
We now come to one of those invidious allusions to which re- 
ference was had in the beginning of this article. We quote it 
with pain. 
‘It cannot be denied, that in mentioning the increase of orthodox 

ministers as one of the object which they hadin view, they had spe- 
cial reference to the errors of the times in which we live. And if 
ever it was proper to raise up men, who should be set for the de- 
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fence of the truths that have been mentioned, that time was now 
come ; when a system of religion, differing in nothing important 
from retined Naturalism ; as it banishes at once from Christianity all 
that is peculiar to it, and elevates it above and distinguishes it from 
the religion of nature, was advocated with zeal, and was spreading 
with rapidity.’ 

By ‘a system of religion, differing in nothing important from 
refined naturalism,’ professor Stuart means Unitarianism. For 
it is not worth while to affect ignorance, and stop, and look 
round, and put on an air of surprize, and ask what system it is 
which can possibly be intended by this definition—it is plain 
enough, that the system of Unitarians is intended. And weare 
not thus ready of apprehension because we feel the fitness of the 
comparison, orare at all sensible of the justice of the charge, but 
simply because that charge las been so often repeated, and has 
grown so old; because it is so threadbare a misrepresentation. 
It is not always, to be sure, or most usually, that the same alle- 
gation is conveyed by the same word—Deism is the term by 
which our religious opinions have been most commonly stigma- 
tized—but Naturalism is the word now getting into use, being 
borrowed from the German divines, and employed by those who 
are in the habit of adopting their technical phraseology. What 
the professor means by refined naturalism, it is not so easy to 
make out—we confess ourselves really at a loss to understand it. 
If this ‘ system of religion banishes at once from christianity all that 
is peculiar to it, and elevates it above and distinguishes it from 
the religion of nature, why then it is naturalism at once, and 
why not say so at once, without weakening the force of the word 
by joining with it an epithet which seems to have a meaning, and 
yet, in that connexion, is withoutone? The assertion then stands 
plainly thus, Unitarianism differs in nothing important from Na- 
turalism. Now we contend that they do differ most essentially, 
and at least in one circumstance, if no more, of the very last im- 
portance, which is, that the former supposes a direct revelation, 
and the latter does not. Could professor Stuart be ignorant of 
this? That cannot be. Only one more question remains—does 
he really consider this circumstance as of no importance? The 
Naturalist looks upon christianity as an excellent body of maxims 
and laws, promulgated by an eminently wise and good nfan, but 
denies to the system any superior sanction, and to its author any 
supernatural commissic:, endowments, authority or power, de- 
nies the miracles, the inspired wisdom, the resurrection, the as- 
cension of Jesus Christ. ‘The Unitarian believes that the One 
Eternal God sent his well beloved Son to redeem a world from 
the bondage of sin; that he imparted to him of his own wisdom 
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to pierce the shades of futurity, and of his own power to stay 
the course of nature, to still the storm and calm the sea, io re- 
buke disease and to vanquish death, thereby to prove to men that 
his mission, his doctrines and his precepts were divine, that his 
words were the words of Everlasting Truth, that his authority 
was the authority of God himself; he believes, that after having 
suffered an ignominious death, his body was not consigned to 
corruption, but that he arose from the tomb and ascended to his 
Father, thus revealing and pledging to us our own immortality, 
and presenting a sanction of the highest nature to induce obe- 
dience to his laws. Js there no important difference between 
these creeds? It is true that Unitarianism refuses to admit as 
the doctrines of the New Testament what it regards as the in- 
ventions, or,the erring interpretations, of man; that it utterly 
rejects a mass of dogmas which it considers the excrescence, 
the disgrace and the offence of Christianity, instead of its pecu- 
harity, its essence and its glory. We kuow the different consti- 
tution of the minds of men, and are willing to allow that Unita- 
rians, as well as those of other denominations, do not exactly 
agree among themselves with regard to every article of belief, 
and that very probably there is not a single individual whose 
faith in all points is perfect and infallible—but we are fully con- 
vinced, that their ‘system of religion’ is so far superior in cor- 
rectness and purity to that which is generally termed orthodox, 
that we surely think it ought to be ‘advocated with zeal,’ and 
are glad to hear and to believe that it is ‘spreading with ra- 
idity.’ 

2 After a few more remarks, the preacher goes on to take up the 
second division of his first head—‘ The principles by which the 
management of this seminary is to be guided.’ Its officers are 
mentioned here, and their duties and powers are stated, and 
then the required test is noticed and defended. ‘ The profes- 
sors and visiters are required to give their assent, ex animo, to 
the creed which contains the principles that have already been 
mentioned ; and the professors are to repeat this assent, once in 
five years, during their continuance in office.’ ‘ We are aware 
that this arrangement has excited much animadversion; but we 
are unable to perceive any impropriety in it. Had not the foun- 
ders, sincerely believing as they did that the principles of their 
creed were truly christian, and such as the great body of the 
pious in every age of the church had maintained, a right to 
bestow their property in such a way as to maintain those princi- 
ples, when they were removed from the present scene of ac- 
tion? If you deny this, you deny liberty of conscience, and the 
liberty of christians. If you admit it, then you justify the mea- 
sures which have been taken.’ 
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We think this is another false consequence—we might 
deny the right of men to tie such conditions to their bequests 
as the founders of the Andover Institution have done, and 
yet by no means deny ‘the liberty of conscience, and the 
liberty of christians.’ We say we might do so, and without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency—but the founders have 
imposed these shackles on their endowment, there was nothing 
to prevent their doing so then, and there is.nothing to forbid 
their will from being followed now, and therefore we will not 
speak at present concerning their right, because right is a 
word with too wide a meaning, and people are often said to have 
a right to do very absurd things. ‘This we will say however, 
that we deny the propriety and the justice of their conduct. - It 
seems to us, that this supposed mght meddles rather too.much 
with the consciences of others, to deserve the appellation of 
‘liberty of conscience’ itself. We esteem conscience to be of 
too individual a nature to be properly employed in thus busying 
itself with the opinions and creeds of other minds, and have 
always thought that its most seemly place and office was at home. 
There it has a claim to the utmost respect, but when it forgets 
its station, others should not be blamed for laying aside their re- 
gard. Again, we may inquire whether it did not argue some- 
thing like a presumptuous confidence of the founders in the en- 
tire correctness of their religious opinions, thus to attempt, as it 
were, to entail them on succeeding generations—as if there 
were no more light to be had, no more discoveries to be made, 
no more improvements to be expected, they having seen all, and 
known all? What should we say, were we to hear of a set of 
men, who, some hundreds of years ago. fully persuaded of the 
truth of theories at that time in vogue, had established a profes- 
sorship of natural philosophy, with this condition, that all the in- 
cumbents, age after age, should promise ex animo, and renew 
the promise every five years, to teach their pupils that nature 
abhorred a vacuum ? 

‘ All that can be said, therefore,’ pursues the preacher, ‘ with 
any show of propriety, is, that a man may be deterred from ex- 
amination, lest he should be led to suspect, that some of the ar- 
ticles of his creed are erroneous.’ And all the answer that he 
gives to this objection, is, that he hopes in God, that the semina- 
ry may never light upon a man of this character! 

*] may ask here, also,’ he says, ‘in what situation of life, will 
you place men, when they shall be freed from similar tempta- 
tions? Ifthe minister of an orthodox parish is tempted to con- 
tinue orthodox, in order to preserve the good will of his people, 
is not the minister of a heterodox parish under similar tempta- 
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tion? Or does latitudinarianism of sentiment at once purify 
men from all the corrupt principles of their nature, and place 
them beyond the reach of temptation ?? Why introduce such 
personal comparisons as this? It is really not dignified. For 
our own parts we are entirely ignorant whether there are any 
orthodox ministers, at present, who are tempted to continue or- 
thodox to please their people, or any heterodox ministers who 
hold to their heterodoxy from the same motive. We are ac- 
quainted indeed with many instances, and those of late years, of 
the avowal of what the professor would term heterodox sentiments 
having caused to the minister the loss of his parish; but all that 
is proved by thisis, that orthodoxy in individuals will not always 
stand the test of examination, and thet heterodoxy does not de- 
prive men of their integrity, their principle, their sense of ho- 
nour, and their tenderness of conscience. The other question is 
quite futile—it has never been asserted that the profession of 
any particular sentiments ‘ purified men at once from all the cor- 
rupt principles of their nature, and placed them beyond the reach 
of temptation.’ In every denomination there will be those who 
disgrace it—but let no one dare to assert that Unitarianism pos- 
sesses not its full proportion, at least, of adherents, who by their 
conduct do it honour. 

Soon after this, we meet with another allusion, which is not 
however so plain in its object as those which we have already 
noticed. After insisting that the utmost freedom of investiga- 
tion is allowed to the students, and that the library is stored with 
the books of all parties, it is asked, ‘Is this bigotry? If it be, 
then tell us where true liberality dwells. Dwells it where a wri- 
ter need only have the name of being orthodox, to put him on 
the list of neglect, if not of proscription?’ There seems to be 
something pointed to here, but who or what it is we cannot 
conjecture. : 

Speaking further of the students who have passed through 
the seminary, the hope is indulged that the great body of 
them are faithful ministers of the gospel. It is then added 
as follows: 


‘Over a few of our pupils, we have been called to weep. We 
feel humbled by their conduct. They have not only brought dis- 
grace upon themselves, but upon the church of Christ, and upon 
this sacred institution. We are bound to pray for their repentance 
and forgiveness ; and while we make supplications of such a nature, 
it becomes us to lie in the dust to make them.’ 


As we knew that several of the students at the institution at 
Andover had not come to those results in their theological stu- 
dies, which are intended and expected by the instructers, the 
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furst thought which struck us on reading this paragraph was, that 
this mourning was made over those, whose feet, in spite of the 
directions of their guides, had declined into the paths of here- 
sy. On reading it again, however, and perceiving that our 
first impression was not confirmed in express words, we were 
led to believe that we might be mistaken, and that cases of im- 
morality or looseness of conduct might be referred to. If so, 
we would sincerely sympathize which a grief which has so just 
a cause ; though at the same time we should hardly be surpriz- 
ed, if among so large a number of*students, there should be 
some whose hearts were wrong, and whose conduct was censu- 
rable.’ But if our first supposition was really correct, we can- 
not he!p saying, that so louda lament over a change of opinions, 
harmonizes but poorly with the professions, previously made, of 
there being no undue influence exercised upon the inquiries of 
the students. There can be no stronger influence, of an in- 
direct nature, than the knowledge that a deviation from the ap- 
pointed road is to bring deep mourning to the church, and to 
call forth the tears, the prayers, and the upbraidings of supe- 
riors and associates. Neither can we bring ourselves to ima- 
gine, that, while the mind is humble, and the desires are holy, 
and the affections are right, and the life is pure, there is any 
thing so terrible in a departure from prescribed formulas, as to 
demand, from a company of fallible men, so mighty a sorrow. 

The second head, a survey of the prEsENT circumstances of 
the institution, occupies but a page or two of the sermon. Its 
flourishing condition is spoken of, and gratitude to the Almighty, 
and to its earthly benefactors is expressed. The following sin- 
gular and gloomy forebodings conclude this portion of the dis- 
course. 


‘It may, indeed, be said of us, as of Capernaum, that we are 
exalted to heaven. If we fall, we shall plange deep in perdition. 
The church may take up a lamentation over us, and’ say; Sons of 
the morning, how are ye fallen from heaven! Every pious heart 
will throb with bitter anguish, and every pious eye will weep in se- 
cret places, with bitter disappointment and regret. If-we sink, we 
shall sink to rise no more ; sink down to the abyss, where the Isca- 
riot band who have betrayed their master with a kiss are plunged.’ 


Here is a melancholy prospect, to be sure; and rather a cu- 
rious contrast between the present conviction of spiritual and 
supernal elevation, and the dread of a possible, and a most aw- 
ful downfall. | 

‘1 find myself” pursues ihe preacher, ‘already beginning to 
contemplate the future.’ At the opening of this third division 
we find another unjustifiable allusion. 
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‘I desire then to say, in this place, that all confidence, in regard 
to the security of this semihary from defection in doctrine and in 
practice, which is placed in its constitution and statute-, or in any 
of its present oflicers, or in the protection of the government under 
which we live, is unavailing, and not well grounded. This semi- 
nary is indeed consecrated to Christ and the church; it is guarded 
by all the ramparts which paper constitutions and legislative acts 
and contracts can erect. So have others been, that are now array- 
ed against the faith, which they were established to defend and to 
propagate.’ 

Here, again, it is best to be plain and direct. It is evident, 
from the introduction of its motto, that Harvard University is 
the mark at which this shaft is aimed ;—but it has fallen wide ;— 
and so have others, which have been directed, with as deadly a 
purpose, against an institution in which every one, who feels 
for the literary reputation of his country, should take an inte- 
rest and a pride. It is not true that this institution is now ar- 
rayed against the faith, which it was established to defend and 
to propagate. It was established to defend and to propagate no 
sectarian creed, It was dedicated ‘to Christ and the Church.’ 
It has never shown itself recreant to its high consecration. — Its 
cares and its Jabours are still for ‘ Christ and the Church.’ Its 
instructions are still directed to the mental, moral and religious 
improvement of the youth who resort to it; and its constant ob- 
ject and endeavoér is to imbue their minds with the best princi- 
ples of virtue, with a reverential regard for the religion of 
Christ, and a firm persuasion of its truth ; and thus the most ef- 
fectually to prepare them to appear with honour in whatever 
situation their duty or inclination, in after life, may place them. 
We know that the founders of this institution were orthodox 
men. Orthodoxy was the religion of the times. But their 
faith was the result of their own investigations and convictions, 
and so is ours; they challenged for themselves the exercise of 
religious freedom, and so do we for ourselves and for all. If it 
was their intention and persuasion that we should profess the 
same theological tenets with themselves, that is not our concern. 
We think that our own are better and truer. With regard to 
the college, they fettered its instructers with no long creeds, 
and we are thankful that they did not. .If this omission was 
designed, it is their praise; if it was accidental, it is our good 
fortune. In the Theological school, connected with the college, 
and which is expressly intended for the instruction of candidates 
for the ministry, the teachers subscribe to the same creed with 
the professors of the university ; their frm belief in the truth 
of the Christian religion; and that is a simple and an apostoli- 
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calone. In the course of instruction, they doubtless recom- 
mend their own religious views, but no influence is employed, 
but the influence of learning and argument. The students of 
this school go there to inquire; they have the best library in 
America at their disposal, and if any of them should come, af- 
ter honest investigation, to other conclusions than those main- 
tained by their instructers, it is not probable that their instrac- 
ters would think themselves called upon to make a public la- 
mentation over them, or to consider them as wholly lost to use- 
fulness. 

After expressing a jealousy of the intentions of that spirit of 
liberality and Christian liberty which is diffusing itself so wide- 
ly ; and sounding an alarm, which, in this age, will be regarded 
by all sensible people as il! timed and needless, a solemn dedi- 
cation of the buildings of the seminary closes the discourse. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the very objectionable passa- 
ges which we have noticed, and they are not all, there is much 
in this sermon to commend; for wherever there is merit, we 
wish to acknowledge it; and would be just, though we cannot 
but feel offended. ‘Those portions which assert the necessity of 
scholarship to the minister of the gospel, and vindicate the 
claims and the dignity of sound and extensive learning, as we 
have before observed, particularly pleased us. A spirit is in 
them of manliness and freedom, and contempt of narrow views. 
And on that account we were the more grieved to see them 
joined with other sentiments, which we consider as wholly in- 
consistent with, and deeply disgracing them—with an uncharita- 
bleness, which denies to its adversaries the most valued affections 
of the heart, with an ever wakeful desire of bringing odium on 
their opinions, their motives, and their institutions ; and with an 
assumption of spiritual supremacy, which throws about the 
terms of ‘heterodoxy’ and ‘ latitudinarianism,’ and seems to be 
constantly saying, ‘Come not near to me, for [ am holier 
than thou.’ 


e 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


The Evangelical Ministry exemplified in the Apostle Paul: a 
Sermon preached in Murray Street Church, December 2, 1821, 
on the occasion of resigning his charge of his congregatron. 
By Joun M. Mason, D. D. New York: Abraham Paul. 
1822. pp. 32. 


We think it right to take notice of this sermon, and we wish 
we could do it without bringing its author into view. This, te 
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be sure, isimpossible. We cannot express strong disapprobation 
of what is written, without expressing strong censure of the wri- 
ter. But when we recollect that he is an old and infirm man; 
that he has already lost, in a great measure, the reputation and 
standing in society which he once held ; that he has been oblig- 
ed to separate himself from his former friends, and the scene of 
his former fame, and to assume the duties of a comparatively ob- 
scure station, for which he is poorly qualified; and when we 
consider how low the author of such a discourse must sink him- 
self in the estimation of all the better part of the community ; 
and above all, and incomparably worse than all, the state of 
mind and heart which this sermon discovers, we declare with 
the utmost sincerity, that every feeling of resentment or abhor- 
rence which it is adapted to produce, is absorbed in a sentiment 
of the most profound compassion. 

We remark upon this sermen, because it is a memorable and 
awful example of that moral depravity, which may be connect- 
ed with an imaginary zeal for religion. ‘There are passages 
in it, which resemble more the ravings of an intoxicated or an 
insane man in a paroxysm of rage, than any thing which one 
could expec‘ to hear from a christian pulpit in a civilized city. 
We shall quote only one of them; but that one we think will 
satisfy all common curiosity, and justify all that we have said. 


‘Above all things it is devoutly to be hoped, that you will never invite 
to the “ care of your souls,”” a man who cares nothing about them. 
{ mean, more particularly, for | would not be misunderstood, a man 
who belongs to that rank of traitors who miscall themselves “ rational 
Christians.’’ Against these men [ have ever warned you, as the 
enemies of our Lord Jesus Christ, and ail that is valuable in his relj- 
gion, and peculiar in his salvation’ I know well that this congregation 
is considered by them as the very focus of what they term bigotry ; 
and I do rejoice that.thus far | and you have been counted worthy to 
suffer shame for his name. Long may it continue so! Long may it 
be thought a hopeless case to attempt to bring you over to the fel- 
lowship of devils. Though I would not slander the devil: be pro- 
motes his work, as the destroyer, not by tempting men to his beiief, 
but by persuading them to embrace what he does not believe—what 
is too coarse and abominable for hell itself; and what the philosophi- 
cal Christians shall find to be so, when they get to their own place. 
The pretences of these men to kindness, and candour, and love, are 
allhollow. ‘hey mean to make proselytes of you, and two fold 
more the children of hell than themselves. O keep ata distance 
from them! Furthest from them, and their charity, is best. Come 
not near their ice, never to be melted but in that fire which shall not 
be qnenched. This pulpit, this church, were destined to the glory 
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of the Lord Jesus. Let them never be polluted by a foot, nor pro- 
faned by a tongue which are not moved by his honour.’ pp. 22, 23. 


Such is the temper exhibited by the author of this sermon ;— 
and this most unhappy man probably believes himself a chris- 
tian. Nay, he may fancy, that the savage and horrible state of 
feeling which he discovers, was the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
that which he required in his followers. If it be so, his state 
cannot but remind us of the condition of those, whom God has 
given over to a strong delusion, to believe a le. If it be other- 
wise, we do not know whether he is more or less an object of 
commiseration. We say this certainly without any feeling of 
resentment; and he would do us great injustice, who should 
imagine that we have any disposilion to insult. It is but a small 
exercise of charity to regard the author of this sermon without 
enmity ; and he must be an ungenerous enemy who would be 
willing to pursue him where he has now fallen, and to do any 
thing to aggravate his bitterness and exasperation. 

But we do most earnestly, and most solemnly, call upon the 
christians of New York to consider, whether they intend to en- 
dure such a style of preaching, or any thing resembling such a 
style of preaching. We do assure them, that men throughout 
the civilized world, accustomed to the common decencies and 
charities of life, will have a right to consider the audience who 
can tolerate it, as little better than ay assembly of savages. It 
would be a less evil for them to close their pulpits forever, 
and to forget that there is such a thing as religion and christiani- 
ty, than to have what is called religion presented to them under 
an aspect so odious; and to be infected with such feelings by its 
ministers. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that in the commercial me- 
tropolis of our country, where we should delight to see every 
form of human improvement flourishing, there is so little reason 
to look with complacency upon the state of religon. Of its 
120,000 inhabitants, 80,000 attend no place of worship whatever. 
We are very ready to do justice to the talents and virtues of 
some of its clergy, from whose opinions our own may differ not 
a little; but we cannot forget the fact, that much of the preach- 
ing, which has been of late most popular there, bears too close 
a resemblance to the production we have noticed. It is 
not long since, that we had occasion to remark upon the. dis- 
course of a man,* much inferior in talents to Dr. Mason, but 
of considerable popularity, we understand, in that city, the spirit 


_* See a notice of Dr. Spring’s discourse before the New England So- 
ciety in New York. Christian Disc'ple, vol. iii. p. 67. 
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of which made some approach to that of the sermon now before 
us. Such preaching has.a direct influence to degrade the cha- 
racter of a community, in every point of view, morally and in- 
tellectually. It has no tendency to check those vices, for which 
a great metropolis affords so rank a soil. We know, even, that 
this fiery zeal for the doctrines of asect is reconcileable in those 
who profess it, with excesses and irregularities, which a man of 
but ordinary morality would think disreputable. There are 
those who seem to fancy that God will balance the sins of malig- 
nity, committed under the pretence of religion, against the sins 
of self indulgence. 

it cannot be made a question, that the more intelligent and 
better part of the community in that city, who have just and 
honourable views of christianity, are called upon by a most im- 
perious duty, to exert themselves strenuonsly to vindicate its 
true character, to promote its true influence, and to put down 
that spirit by which the name of religion has been disgraced. If 
they would raise the character of their city, there is no mode ot 
exertion which will contribute to it so directly and effectual- 
ly. If they would serve their fellow men and their God, 
there is no higher service which they can render. We rejoice 
that these sentiments have been strongly felt by some, with 
whom as men and as christians we delight to hold communion. 
‘At this moment, we cannot forget that a commencement of 
what we wish has been made in the best manner, so as to afford 
the best prospect of success. There are few of our readers, 
who will doubt that we refer to the establishment of the new 
congregational society in New York. We have only to hope 
that what has been so happily begun will be as prosperously 
continued ; and that those who are engaged in the cause of God 
and of christianity, will not relax their efforts, but will find every 
day more aud more ready to join and aid them.* 


* Since the above was written, and sent to the press, we have seen the 
notice of Dr Mason’s sermon published in the National Gazette. which is 
in every point of view honorable to the editor of that paper. I. is one 
among the many decisive indications of public sentiment, which show that 
the time for intolerance and denunciation in our country is fast passing away. 
Let those who have been the objects of it take care to use with the most 
conscientious moderation and charity, the complete and final triumph 
which they will soon obtain. We have this moment also receiv- 
ed a pamphlet, published. by the New-York Unitarian Book Society, 
entitled, “ 4n Anpeal from the denunciations of the Rev. Dr. Mason, 
agains! Rational Christians. By a Unitarian of New-York.’ — It is writ- 
ten with the same ability, and the same exeellent temper, that distinguish 
the other publications, which the Unitarians of New-York have been call- 
ed upon to make in their own defence. We are gratified to find rather a 
‘triking coincidence of feeling between some parts of this publication 
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Notice of the New-York edition of Moore’s Works: Published 
by William B. Gilley. 1821. 


In our volume for the last year (p. 415.) we had occasion to 
notice an edition of Lord Byron’s Works, by Wilham B. Gilley, 
of New-York, very remarkable for being the first, as we hope 
it will be the last, in which that scandal of English literature, 
the poem of Don Juan, stands incorporated with the other pro- 
ductions of its author. ‘The same publisher, who seems deter- 
mined to make himself sufficiently notorious in his way, has 
now given us an edition of Moore’s poems, professedly com- 
plete, and containing, of course, those very licentious and pro- 
fligate writings of his earlier years, which their author himself 
has manifested some wish to suppress and have forgotten. 

Such publications must, it is true, be principally designed for 
those whom there is no danger of corrupting, because they are 
already corrupt, and who have little taste for literature, except 
so far as it is debased to be the minister of impurity and profli- 
gacy. But they tend essentially to nourish and propagate the 
evil, the existence of which they imply. Our native literature 
has not yet been disgraced, and the tone of public sentiment is 
such, that we may hope it will not soon be disgraced, by any 
writings grossly immoral. But we gain little by this distinction, 
either in real benefit, or in reputation, while unprincipled pub- 
lishers are obtruding upon us editions of the most licentious 
productions of the old world. It is painful to think how much 
mischief to morzls may be done by a man too low and shame- 
less for any common expression of public sentiment to reach 
him, and who is quite at ease in being infamous, if he can 
make his infamy profitable. 

An individual cannot commit an offence against society of 
deeper guilt, or whose evil consequences are more enduring, 
than to be the author of a work in which lewdness, vice, and 
misery, are so adorned and disguised, that they may find recep-. 


and what we have written, as in the following sentences. ‘“ The parting 
words of one who assumed and exercised the functions of a Christian mi- 
nister, were such as we have read. He was a man, too, trembling on the 
verge of age; who will, to all human seeming, be soon calied to the bar 
of that Gop who hath reserved judgment for “himself alone, and who will 
measure to each one of the human race the same measure which he has 
meted to his fellows upon earth. Upon this single reflection ail feelings 
of anger melt and die away within us.’’ 

The pamphlet will, we trust, soou be for sale in our city; and we re~ 
commend it to the particular attention of those, who wish to know how a 
Rational Christian can write in direct answer to strong and almost per- 
sonal provocation. 
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tion into men’s bosoms and families. If he have great talents, 
he will be one of the most active and successful of those minis- 
ters who are gaining over souls to the empire of evil. We 
have no such native authors; but a publisher in this country, 
who reprints an immoral work, contracts the same sin with its 
author ; and this for the meanest of temptations, the hope of a 
little pecuniary profit. But it belongs to the community to see, 
that this work of vice shall not be gainful. The laws do not, 
and from their nature cannot, with propriety, provide any ade- 
quate punishment for the offence against society. It only 
remains, therefore, for individuals to express strongly their 
sense of its guilt; and, above all, to refrain from every act 
which may give countenance or encouragement to such pub- 
fications. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Sermon delivered to the Church and Congregation on Jamaica 
Plain, Roxbury, in two parts, morning and afternoon of Lord's Day, 
September 23, 1821. By Th. Gray, A. M. pastor of that society. 
Boston. 


Two Sermons: on the Benefits resulting to the family of man, 
from the Mediation of Jesus Christ : and on the Moral Purposes of 
Ancient Sacrifices, of the Mosaic Ritual, and of Christian Observan- 
ces. By Aaron Bancroft, D. D. Worcester. 1821. 


An Address delivered before the Hingham Peace Society, De- 
cember 6, 1821. By Charles Brooks, Minister of the third church 
in Hingham. 


The right of private judgment in Religion, vindicated against the 
claims of the Romish Church and all kindred usurpations ; in a 
Dudleian Lecture, delivered befure the University in Cambridge, 
October 2, 1821. By John Pierce, A. M. Minister of Brookline. 
Cambridge. 


The Church of Christ ; a Sermon delivered on the day of Month- 
ly Communion. By Samuel Gilman, Minister of the second Inde- 
pendent Church in Charleston, S. C. 


Letters from a Gentleman to his Son on the Elements of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. Boston. Richardson and Lord, 1821. 
12mo. pp. 30. 
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A Discourse preached before the Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel among the Indians and others in North America, November 1}, 
1821. By Joseph Tuckerman, pastor of the Church of Christ in 
Chelsea. With the Report of the Select Committee. Cambridge. 
1821. 


A Sermon delivered December 18, 1821, at the Ordination of 
the Reverend William Ware to the pastoral care of the First Con- 
gregational Church in New York. By his father, Henry Ware, D.D. 
Hol. Prof. of Div. in the University in Cambridge ; together with 
the Charge and Right Hand of Fellowship. 


[A second edition in a smaller form has been published, which may 
be obtained for distribution.] 


Fifth Annual Report of the Boston Society for the Religious and 
Moral Improvement of the Poor. Charlestown. S. Etheridge. 


Sermon by the Rev. Daniel Temple, jun. before his departure as 
a Missionary to Western Asia. With the Instructions of the Pru- 
dential Committee. 


A Sermon on the twentieth anniversary of his Ordination. By 
Joseph Tuckerman, pastor of the Church in Chelsea. 


An Address to Seamen, delivered at the request of the Portland 
Auxiliary Marine Bible Society. By Edward Payson, Pastor of the 
second church jn Portland. 


An Address before the Roxbury Auxiliary Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance. October 25, 1821. By Henry Warren. 


Remarks on the Preliminary History of Two Discourses by the 
Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D.D. By Zedekiah Barstow, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Keene, N. H, 


A Sermon at the Second Baptist Church in Boston, at the Ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Alva Woods, as Minister of the Gospel, and Profes- 
sor in Columbian College. By Leonard Woods, D. D. 


Extracts from the Journal kept by the Rev. Thomas Smith, late 


pastor of the First Church in Falmouth, Maine, from the year 1720 
to 1788. With an Appendix. Portland. 


New Sertes—vol. III. 61 
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ORDINATIONS. 


December 18, 1821, Mr. Witt1am Ware was ordained Pastor of the 
Kirst Congregational Church in New-York. The Introductory Prayer was 
made by the Rey. J. Taylor, of Philadelphia; the Sermon b} Rev. Dr, 
Ware, of Cambridge, from Acts xxviii. 22. But we desir: io near of thee 
what thou thinkest ; for as concerning this sect, me know tha: tt is every 
where spoken against. Ordaining prayer, by Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dorehes- 
ter: Charge, by Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester: Right hand of fc!low- 
ship, by Rev. H..Ware, of Boston: Concluding prayer, by Rev. J. Pier- 
pont, of Boston. 

The Rey. Samven Sprine, son of the late Rev. Dr. Spring, of Newbu- 
ryport, was ordained on Wednesday, 2d Dec. as Pastor of the first Church 
in Abington. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Dwight; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Dimmick ; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Codman; Charge, by 
tev. Mr. Thomas; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. fiantington ; 
Coucluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hitchcock. . 

At Sharon, Dec. 18, Rev. Samuen Brimeiecom- Introductory prayer, 
Rey. J. White, of Dedham; Sermon, Rev. H. Colman, from Matt. ix. 37. 
The harvest truly is pienteous. Ordaining prayer and Charge, Nev. Dr. 
Kirkland ; Right hand of fellowship, Rev. Mr. Lamson, of Dedham. Con- 
eiuding prayer, Rev. Mr. Hodges, of Bridgewater. 

At Sharon, 19th Dec. Rev. J. B. Feit. tntrodactory Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Cornelius, of Salem; Sermon, by Rev. Brown Emerson, of Sa- 
lem. Cor, v.21. We are ambassadors for Christ, &e. &c. Ordaining 
prayer, by Rev. 8. Gile, of Milton; Charge, by Kev. John Codman, of 
Dorchester ; Address to the Chureh, by Rev. Elisha Fiske. of Wrentham ; 
Right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Cogswell, of Dedham ; Concluding 
prayer, by Rev. Luther Sheldon, of Easton. 

At Woburn, on Tuesday the ist day of January, the Rev. Josten Ben- 
nerr. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Codman, of Dorchester; Ser- 
mon, by Key. Mr. Fay, of Charlestown; Conseerating Prayer, by Rev. 
Dr. Murdock, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Andover; Charge, 
by Rey. Mr. Kellogg, of Framingham; Fellowship of the churches, by 
Kev. Mr. Green, of Reading; the Rev. Mr. Coggin, of Tewksbury, ad; 
dressed the people; and the Rev. Mr. Lawrence, of ‘T'yngsborough, offered 
the concluding prayer. 

InsTaALLED, at South Kingston, R. I. on the 19th Dec. Rev. Oriver 
Brown, as Pastor of the Presbyterian Church and Society in that place. 
introductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Colman, of Tiverton. Sermon, installing 
prayer, and charge to the Pastor, by Rev. Dr. Austin, of Newport; Fel- 
lowship of the churches, by Rev. Mr. Mann, of Bristol. Address to the 


church and people by Rev. Mr. Colman. Concluding Prayer, by Rey. Mr, 
Mann. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Latcus is of too doubtful a character for admission. 

1). has been received. 

The signature of N. H. should have been affixed to the commanication 
on Isaiah Ixiv. 6. 

The Article on Cheynell’s Book should have been marked as coming ~ 
from a Correspondent. 


The articles of Intelligence designed for this number are unavoidably 
deferred. 
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